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For Forest and Stream. 
ENOCH ARDEN. 
cecal 
HIS LETTER. 
O you’ve “found I’m alive,”’ and you tell me 
You've doubled up agin? 
Thought the old man had petered? 
Which allow me to say is thin. 


You say how I never writ you, 
As is true enough I allow, 
Being busy one way or another; 
No matter—I’m writing now. 


I hadn’t no sort of notion, 

When I started fust out here 

That I shouldn’t a seed you sooner 
Than four and twenty year. 


Bat the cards they was stocked agin me, 
And the best of luck will fail; 

Was down of aguey and typus. 

and part of a year in jail. 


Which was simple parsecution, 

For the corpse wan’t robbed or stript! 
‘Then I lost an eye at a party, 

But his widder allowed I whipped. 


‘Yes, I hev had a gay experience. 
But I allus sighed for hum, 
Allas did pine for the fireside, 
And the old New England rum. 


You kin sort out the cubs of the stranger 
And gin a good fair start; 

I might be called weak to spare ’em, 

If I hadn’t a parent’s heart. 


I’m glad he’s made over his plunder, 
And done the square thing by you; 
I could almost forgive the critter 

If his name warn’t Number Two. 


Tell him I’m coming easy, 
Me and asmooth-bore gun: 
Tell him to pack his coffin, 


And look out for Number One. J. J. Rocug. 





For Horest and Stream. 


Glotes Srom Cape Breton. 


SALMON FISHING ON THE MARGAREE. 








ACH succeeding number of your most welcome paper 

reminds me’of my unfulfilled promise to give your 
readers some notes of a trip made last summer to the island 
of Cape Breton which may be of interest to some who 
may be already laying out their plans as to how and where 
they will spend their next summer vacation. Last July I 
would have eagerly welcomed a plain, unvarnished tale, 
such as I now propose tc give, as a great assistance in en- 
abling me to decide the question, ‘‘Shall my vacation be 
spent at Cape Breton or not?” 

I left Toronto in company with two friends on the 
morning of Monday, July 8, reaching Portland on Tuesday 
afternoon, a few hours before the departure of the steamer 
Falmouth for Halifax. We ought to have made Halifax 
the next night about 11 o’clock, but in consequence of a 
heavy fog which came on during the afternoon, we had to 
lay to outside until the morning, and therefore did not get 
into Halifax before the departure ofe the morning train for 
Pictou, and this lack of connection caused us to miss the 
Thursday’s steamer from Pictou to Hawksberry, and threw 
us over until the next Tuesday. This was a serious disap- 
pointment, but we made the best of the situation by taking 
@ carriage next morning from Pictou to the west branch of 
the St. John river, about eighteen miles distant, where we 
camped out beside the little rippling brook until the fol- 
lowing Monday afternoon. Here we had a most enjoyable 
time. Our tent was pitched on a knoll about two hundred 
yards from a farm house, whose occupants furnished us 
most kindly with daily supplies of bread, delicious butter, 
milk and porridge, with occasional feasts of wild straw- 
berries, ‘‘smothered in cream.” In this little retreat we 
4ook somewhere about 400 or 500 brook trout with the 


fly, surprising the natives there by our success, for until 
then they had noidea that the fish were in such abund- 


ance. 


On Monday afternoon we returned to Pictou, and at 
noon on the following day took the steamer Princess of 
Wales for Hawksberry on the Gut of Canso, which we 
We had ar- 
ranged that one of our party should undertake to secure 
our seats in the stage, but we needed not to have been so 
anxious as on our arrival we found fifteen or sixteen stages 
One John 
McIntosh, a Highland Scotchman, secured our party of 
three, and two others filling up his old-fashioned coach, 
which like all the others was built with the body swinging 
upon leather straps, as experience proves these to be better 


reached about 6 o’clock that same afternoon. 


and a host of vociferous drivers soliciting fares. 


adapted to mountain travel than any other form. 


Away then we started about 7 P. M., the second of a 
long procession of stages, our route lying over the moun- 
tains of the west side of Cape Breton Island for thirteen 
John McIntosh 
was determined to keep his advanced post, and rattled us 
up hill and down over the narrow bridges and around 
short curves of the gloomy road which appeared like a 
long avenue between the green firs, ata pace which kept 
my hair on end until we at last reached the tavern at West 
Bay. Here we found there was.no accommodation, and 
therefore made for the little steamer Neptune and took 
possession of the main cabin, (size, 15x8 feet,) which was 
svon filled up, table, seats and floor, by the tired travelers, 
until 5 A. M., when we started to traverse Bras d’Or Lake. 

We arrived at Baddeck on the north shore of Bras d’Or 
Here we took dinner at the comfort- 
able inn kept by Mr. Cowdis, «nd soon after started in his 
Our route lay across 
the mountains in a northeast direction, crossing over first 
the Baddeck river, which affords excellent trouting, but 
up which salmon do not run until September; then over 
Middle river, where gold has been found in limited quan- 
tities; then skirting the western side of a little stream, and 


miles to the west bay of Lake Bras d’Or. 


Lake about noon. 


stage for the northeast Margaree. 


of a long, narrow lake called ‘‘Lug-a-low,” or Lake of Law, 


(which name, if either, was correct, I-could not determine,) 
which lay between us and the magnificent mountains on 


the other side of the valley, until by an almost imperceptible 
ascent we reached the height of land, aftertraversing which 
about a mile we descended a steep hill, and found our- 
selves at our destination in the Margaree settlement, about 
thirty miles from Baddeck. The evening shades had com- 
menced to close around us, and right glad were we to find 
shelter from the pouring rain and the drenching mists 
which had enveloped us during our whole journey, drench- 
ing us to the skin, and much impairing the enjoyment of 
the wondrously beautiful scenery, although the clouds of 
mist rolling over the mountain tops and down the lovely 
valleys, invested them with a grandeur and sublimity 
which fair weather and sunny skies would have failed to 
produce. The next two days, Thursday and Friday, con- 
tinued so gloomy and wet that we were unable to perceive 
the beauty of the valley, and although in our eagerness we 
several times vainly attempted to entice a salmon out of 
the swollen and muddy river, we were glad to take refuge 
from the storm, and beside the cosy fire await the subsi- 
dence of the torrent and the return of bright weather. 

On Saturday it cleared up, but the river was still too 
swollen for sport, so that we had ample time to take note 
of our surroundings. The Margaree settlement occupies a 
level valley about seven miles long and three broad, which 
is surrounded by mountains covered with evergreens, 
scarcely, if-at all, marred by the ruthless hand of civiliza- 
tion. To the south this valley is closed in by a rounded 
“sugar loaf” mountain, separating it from a settlement 
called ‘‘The Big Interval,” while to the north it curves 
eastward, and is bounded by a narrow gorge, through which 
the river runs to join, about three miles below, with the 
western Margaree, descending from Lake Ainslee. This 
valley is dotted over with farm houses, small but comfort- 
able, inhabited by a simple, hospitable people, mainly of 
Scotch and American descent, whose~forefathers settled 





































here nearly one hundred years ago, and who, shut out until 
quite recently from all intercourse with the civilized world, 
have been content with mere existence, and have allowed 
their fertile plain to run to decay, until now their farms 
consist merely of. broad fields of stunted grass, smothered 
with daisies and “‘rattle grass.” Here and there may be 
seen small patches of oats, but besides these not another 
crop—no orchards, nor gardens, nor roots. Numerous 
shade trees, principally elms and evergreens, stud the 
plain, and through these winds the Margaree River, the 
perfection of a salmon river, inasmuch as it presents a suc- 
cession of deep pools and shallow rapids, with pebble bot- 
tom as clear as crystal, sheltered by trees, but without any 
impediment anywhere to the casting of a line or to the 
landing of a fish, and above all, totally free from the déte 
noir of the angler, the black fly or the mosquito. © 

The importance of this latter recommendation will be 
appreciated by any salmon fisherman whose enjoyment has 
been marred or nearly annihilated by the persistent attacks 
of these ferocious insects. I know of no other river on 
this continent where a gentleman can find the shelter of a 

within half a mile from asalmon 
pool, on the banks of which his wife or daughter may re- 
pose and join in the intense excitement of hooking and 
landing a twelve or twenty pounder without any alloy from 
black fly or mosquito. This is as it might be, but I am sorry 
to be obliged to add that so little do the inhabitants appre- 
ciate the advantages which they might derive from protec- 
tion of the salmon that they all, with few exceptions, are 
in the habit of regularly spearing and netting the pools, 
to the unutterable disgust of sportsmen who have jour- 
neyed many hundreds of miles in search of health and 
recreation, and who would spend in the valley ten fold 
more than is realized by the unlawful spearing. Four 
times did these stupid people, with blackened faces, launch 
their boats miles up the river and spear every pool down 
to the very end of the valley, even in the pool at which I 
was located with a gentleman who for three or four years 
had been accustomed to spend the salmon season there. I 
tried to imprets upon the inhabitants that they were ‘‘kill- 
ing the goose that laid the golden egg,” and that if they 
would stop their unlawful practice, advertise the advant- 
ages of the locality and routes of travel, and extend a wel- 
come to sportsmen, every house in the valley might be 
filled with gentlemen whose expenditures would amply re- 
pay them for the value of the fish they so unworthily 
killed, and whose presence would stimulate them to im- 
provement in every respect. 

Some allowance must be made for the poor people, how- 
ever, for when the patents for their lands were issued fish- 
ing rights were secured to them, and as hitherto the large 
majority of sportsmen have located in tents around the 
forks of the river, three or four miles below the settlement, 
spending little or nothing among the settlers, these natu- 
rally feel that protection of the salmon in no way interests 
them, but merely protects the sport of those transient 
pleasure seekers. I urged upon them, also, to try and ob- 
tain from the government, by purchase if necessary, con- 
trol of the river, so tuat they might (which I think every 
sportsman must admit to be reasonable) issue licenses for rod 
fishing, and so they would have an incentive for the pro- 
tection of the fish. With these exceptions, 1 am glad to 
bear my evidence to the hospitality whigh I received, while 
I lament the supineness which has allowed their beautiful 
valley to run into such deplorable decay. It is to be hoped 
that the opening up of the Sidney coal: fields, and increas- 
ing facilities of market with the infiux of pleasure and 
health seekers, will stimulate the Margaree people to make 
this valley as it ought to be—a little paradise. 

It was too late in the season for good fishing when I ar- 
rived there; nevertheless, on the Monday after the river 
subsided, so that the water reached its proper condition, I, 

a comparative novice with salmon, secured three fish of the 
respective weights of twelve, fifteen, and twemty pounds. 
I took afterwards three more, and lost several from unskill- 
ful handling, so that I had no reason to complain when 
many inexperienced fishermen are not even so successful 
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If spearing had not been so unremittingly practiced, I am 
confident I would hare taken three times the number, but 
so disgusted was I that for days I never wetted my line. 
As to flies suited to the river, I found that at that season 
small dull flics succeeded best. Of my collection, made by 
Forest & Sons, Kelso, Scotland, who, I think, make the 
perfection of salmon flies, the fairy, fiery brown, and 
dun wing were the most taking, although the last salmon 
caught on the morning I Jeft for home was allured by a 
Jock Scott. 

I fear I have spun out this prosy letter to a tiresome 
length, but before concluding I must correct an error 
which I find in your most readable book ‘The Fishing 
‘Tourist.”* Your statement would imply that the west 
branch of the Margareec, that which descends from Lake 
Ainslie, is the important fishing ground, and this idea is 
confirmed by the maps, which represent the northeast 
branch as an insignificant tributary. The fact is, that the 
northeast Margareee is the main river, running down near- 
ly the whole extent of the northeast angle of the Island 
from near Cape North, and is aclear stony stream, while 
the west Marguree is small and muddy, and comparatively 
unfrequented by salmon. The best fishing ground is at 
the forks. WhenI arrived there were no less than ten 
tents within a radius of ten miles at the forks, one of 
whose occupants took no Jess than sixty-six salmon with 
his single rod, another thirty-six, and another thirty-three. 
These sportsmen locate themselves there in the beginning 
of June, and await the run of the fish, and it is the under- 
stood practice that when a pool was settled upon it became 
the right of the settler, so that I was deterred from setting 
up my tent then, Before I left, however, the forks were 
completely deserted, ind I tried my hand there on my way 
back from a trip to the mouth of the river. Within a 
quarter of an hour I had hooked a fish of fourteen pounds 
in what is known as Biscoe’s pool, and which had been 
regularly fished most successfully for the whole season. I 
was unfortunate in breaking the end of my rod as I was 
fishing with a long linc in mid-stream, and, never expect- 
ing that a fish would lie near the shore, I drew up too 
quickly to make a fresh cast, when just then my fish struck 
and away went my tip. Iwas bothered, but succeeded in 
landing my fish, and as it was late I went up to the house 
to mend my rod. 

I expected rare sport the next morning, as the salmon 
were jumping in all directions in the pool, but could not 
getarise. WhenI went up to the house one of the men 
remarked that he feared I would not have much sport, as 
the pool had been speared during the night. On enquiry, 
it turned out that between fifty and sixty salmon had been 
speared out of that pool, which was only about two hun- 
dred yards long, so I packed up my rod in disgust and 
drove back forthwith to Eldridge’s, where I was lodging, 
and would not put my rod together until the morning I left 
for home, when, as I stated before, I took a fifteen pound 
fish with a Jock Scott. Inearly lost this fine fellow, for 
being anxious to start, with my mind preoccupied by 
thoughts of home and dear ones there, I was mechanically 
casting away in a splendid pool where a small brook joins 
the main stream, when I was startled by the sudden spring 
of my rod and the scolding of my friend as the fish made 
his run. I almost lost him, but recovered my presence of 
mind in time, and after a short but vigorous fight for life 
my beauty was gaffed for me by my friend. 

Thus ended my season’s sport, and within an hour after- 
wards I was en route forhome 

You are quite correct in stating that the Margaree is one 
of the best stocked salmon rivers in the world. Notwith- 
standin x the immense number taken in nets at the mouth, 
and used by the canning establishment there, the large 
numbers taken by rod fishermen during the season, and the 
almost fabulous numbers that are speared and netted higher 
up as they are spawning, still they are apparently undimin- 
ished, and this year were more abundant than for many 
years previously. 

One word as to cost of transit. From Portland to Hali- 
fax and return, $10; to Pictou and return, $6;.to Hawks- 
berry and return, $6; to West Bay and return, $2; to Bad- 
deck and return, $2; to Margaree and return, $6. To these 
items add staterooms, meals, and incidental expenses, and 
an estimate can be formed of the cost of travel. Once 
there the cost of living is very moderate. Yours truly, 


eR. 
*The “Fishing Tourist’ has selected the route via Ainslie Lake as the 

most practicable and avoiding tedious journeys by stage, and not because 

the fishing of the West Branch is the best. We prefer to take the Port 


Hood ronte.—Ep. 
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MAY SHOOTING AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 

There isa period of the year when the sportsman has 
nothing to occupy him until July when woodcock are 
sought for, (unless he be a lover of the ‘gentle art,”) and 
this period is May and June. There is nothing now in 
season excepting ‘‘baybirds,” and under this head are in- 
cluded the curlews, godwits, tattlers, and rovers, the only 
true snipe in the region being the scolopax noveboracensis, or 
quail snipe, grayback and dowitcher, as it is called in differ- 
ent localities, 

When the greater portion of these species which visit 
our coast in the spring have passed north to their breeding 
grounds, last of all comes the red-breasted sand piper, or 
robin snipe,as I will call hin for familiarity’s sake. 

After I have ‘‘wet my line” in my favorite trout stream 
to abate the fever which May always brings to me, I pre- 
pare for a short shooting trip either to Atlantic City, West 


Creek or Long Branch, and about the 20th to the 25th of 
the month find the robin snipe have arrived and taxen up 
their quarters on the innumerable bars and meadow islands 
for which the New Jersey coast is noted. : 

Last May having invited my friend George C—n to join 
me, I determined to initiate him into the mysteries of robin 
snipe shooting, when the sun was pouring down his rays 
to be reflected from the meadow, and making it anything 
but pleasant for a man of florid complexion. We had en- 
gaged Joel Conover as our baymen, by letter, and reaching 
Atlantic City, stopped at Shaufler’s hotel, the headquarters 
for sportsmen, and found two parties of gentlemen bent on 
the same amusement as ourselves, and from them received 
very flattering accounts of what we might expect on the 
morrow. 

At early dawn we were awakened and found breakfast 
awaiting us, and Joel fully prepared. The inlet being but 
a short distance from the hotel, we were soon under way 
witha good breeze, and shortly found ourselves at the 
shooting ground. As the sun rose, we saw countless num- 
bers of robin snipe and bullhead plover, moving from the 
bars and flats which they had been ‘‘using,” as the baymen 
term it, the rising tide driving them to the meadows to 
feed. Hadit been low water, we would have shot from 
the bars, but as the tide would soon cover them, we col. 
lected together a quantity of sea weed and formed an oval 
blind sufficiently high to hide us when on our backs 
awaiting the near approach of the birds. Spreading an 
india rubber blanket in our hiding place on which to lic, our 
stool birds having been artistically arranged ten or fifteen 
yards from us, we prepared ourselves for the robin snipe 
which were passing and repassing, and showing every inclin- 
ation to ‘‘use’ the shallow pond near by on the meadow. 

We were scarcely settled side by side when seven plover 
came to us, and all but one were killed, C—n and Joel 
doing the shooting, as I had not as yet fully prepared my- 
self. Flock after flock of robin snipe were whistled up to 
our decoys, and great havoc was made each time in their 
ranks. And here let me describe a whistle I use for calling 
plover and robin snipe, with which a most perfect imnita- 
tion can be made. It is nothing more than the school 
boy’s penny whistle of tin, two pieces of round shape, an 
inch in diameter, soldered together at the edges, leaving a 
space in the centre, and two small holes punched through 
the sides at the middle; this is placed in the mouth, and 
the drawing in of the air and expelling it with some modu- 
lation of course, resembles the note of the bird you wish to 
call, and it can be heard at a great distance. 

Before evening we were glad te start for home, and could 
count our game by scores. The sun, however, punished us 
fearfully, and my friend presented a sorry appearance in- 
deed, but was not prevented from trying a second day. 

All the Conovers, Will, Adam and Jocl are goo! men, 
but I am inclined to favor Will, as he is a hard worker, and 
although not so good a whistler as Adam, I would engage 
him nevertheless, for my tin toy fills the gap, and is gen. 
erally looked to as the caller. The coming May, shouidI try 
the robin snipe I shall wear a light mask of some kind to 
protect myself from the sun, which on these meadows is 
powerful, and peculiarly dazzling to the eyes, and I have 
no doubt something of the kind would answer admirably. 
In May the mosquitoes have not made their appearance, and 
the only drawback to the pleasure is the one I have men- 
tioned. In September, when the baybirds have returned 
from the north with their young, it is the middle of the 
musquito crop, and we find no enjoyment at that time. So 
if one wishes to choose his season and is desirous of trying 
Bay shooting, let hlm take May by all means. 

‘‘Homo.” 
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CUPID ON SKATES. 


A PEEP AT A CANADIAN RINK. 
—_— > 
ITH love making in the tropics the majority of 
readers are doubtless more or less familiar. Vows 
are whispered in the ‘‘balmy, soft-breathing night.” There 
are orange groves, sweet violets and magnolias; a faithful 
slave or two, and an old time plantation house. But these 
and other ‘‘properties” have figured so often in light liter- 
ature that they may be classically described as ‘‘played 
out.” Ditto with regard to stories of the war. Yet people 


must write. That iron monster, the ‘‘six-cylinder,” is in.’ 


satiable. His attendant minions are ever clamoring for 
“copy.” You have heard no doubt now geese are penned 
up before a hot fire to increase the size of their livers for 
the making of paté de fois gras? A somewhat similar pro- 
cess is observed in feeding a six cylinder. If you ever have 
occasion to visit a newspaper office you will notice cooped 
up in small apartments or chained to desks or tables, a 
number of unhappy looking men. These are the victims 
of the insatiate six-cylinder. They are reqnired to furnish 
a certain amount of brains each day in the form of ‘‘copy,” 
with which to feed the monster; and after they become 
worn out they are thrown upon the mercies of a cold and 
uncharitable world. Far better be a goose and be killed 
for your liver. 

But I fear I am wandering from my subject, though the 
ill-natured will readily perceive the analogy between geese 
and lovers. My intention, however, is to present some 
sketches of love-making in the frozen north. 

Do you know what a rinkis? Ten to one you never 
heard the word before, unless you or your forefathers came 
from the Land o’ Cakes. There is a Scottish game called 
“curling,” which is played upon the ice with smooth stones, 
and the place where the game takes place is arink. In 





Canada a rink is a large building of brick or wood, enclos- 
ing an artificial pond. The water is let in gradually at 
the beginning of winter, and frozen to the depth of three 
or four fect. As it is worn away by the skaters, and be- 
comes rough, more water is let on from time to time, and 
so despite rain-storms or snow-storms good skating may be 
had until warm weather arrives. There are dressing and 
refreshment rooms, and galleries and promenades for look- 
ers on, due provision being made for those who have to 
play the uneviable role of chaperon. 

Let us enter. You pullat the bell handle; the outer doar 
is opened by a servant in livery, (this is a rink frequented 
only by the creme de la creme, and its portals are sacredly 
guarded,) and you stand in anarrow hall. A confused 
sound reaches your ears. It is as though many hundred 
scythes were being sharpened on as many grindstones, 
while other scythes were laying low heavy swaths of rust- 
ling grass. The air is damp as at the portal of an ice house. 
As an inner door is opened the noise increases, and be- 
comes more confused; a strong breeze, created by the 
skaters as they sweep rapidly round and round, reminds 
you of your rheumatic tendencies; while all that you dis- 
cern is anumber of dusky, half indistinct figures moving 
to and fro with marvellous swiftness. In a second or two 
you regain your wonted composure and see things more 
clearly. You stand upon a platform extending from one 
side of the rink to the other, and from which open dress- 
ing and refreshment rooms. Next tothe ice are wooden 
benches for the chaperones, who—bless their dear old 
frozen souls—sit patiently for hours to protect their dar- 
lings from young men who are not “eligible,” the word 
signifying money, and not applying in the remotest degree 
to brain, morals or good looks. But as we shall see here- 
after, the chaperone’s power ends where the ice begins, and 
the “‘flirtation boxes” are beyond her reach. These ‘‘flirta- 
tion boxes” are simply the niches between the timbers sup- 
porting the roof, in which seats have been piaced. They 
are only accessible from the ice, and are therefore nice 
places for an undisturbed conversation. As many of the 
timbers are of very considerable thickness, those occupying 
the seats are quite excluded from the gaze of the chaperones 
on the platform. Opposite tne entrange, at the far end of 
the rink, is a platform for the band, occupied two or three 
times a week, when quadrilles and lancers are danced upon 
skates, even more gracefully than in a ballroom. The 
costumes of the ladies vary of course, and a general de- 
scription of their toilets must suffice. On the head is worn 
a small, round fur cap; the skating jacket or sack is often 
of blue or scarlet cloth, with brass buttons, and variously 
trimmed; a grey or brown tweed dress is looped over a 
gay-colored balmoral, beneath which are Knickerbockers, 
or Turkish trousers, which, when the wearer has clumsy 
ankles, come quite down to the stout laced boots (and When 
the reverse is the case, are often dispensed with)—add a 
large muff and fur mittens, and you have the costume of 
the fair skater. Such is the dress of the young lady who 
now appears at the door of the dressing-room, with her 
skates already buckled, and prepares to walk across the 
platform to the ice. She has a sweet face, and is alto- 
gether one of the most attractive ladies you have ever seen. 
At least, so thinks that lithe, slender youth, with the regu- 
lar features, black curly hair, and magnificent eyes, who is 
twirling about listlessly at the far end of the rink. No 
sooner does he see the well-known figure at the dressing- 
room door than he gathers himself together as does a horse 
preparatory to making a leap, and bounds forward as an 
arrow speeds from the bow. Ina trice he is at the young 
lady’s feet, and busy over her skate-straps. They always 
do need tightening when Will Sweet appears, no matter 
how tight they may have been drawn before. Rose now 
gives the tip of her mitten to Will, (not, however, giving 
him the “mitten” in an unpleasant sense,) a few steps 
further and she is on the ice. The band strikes up a lively 
air, and away the couple glide, hand in hand, now fast 
now slow, keeping excellent time with the music, and dex- 
terously avoiding collisions with less experienced skaters, 
though to do this it is sometimes necessary to loose hands 
for a moment. 

Look! Now they are doing the ‘‘outside edge” inclin- 
ing at an angle of forty-five degrees, first on one skate iron, 
then on the other, the opposite foot being held in advance 
of and over the one which rests upon the ice. Both fig- 
ures move as one, and their rapid onward motion is not 
checked in the least. Not so graceful is the ‘‘Dutch roll,” 


which is neither bread, cake or sausage, but a performance 


on skates which baffles my powers of description. The 
same may be said of many other feats on skates, (no pun is 
intended,) in which fair skaters contest the palm with the 
ruder sex. 

As the music ceases Will lands his partner among the 
chaperones. She will not be persuaded into the flirtation 
boxes, and her chaperon on this occasion is decidedly vin- 
egarish and lynx-eyed. Besides there is Lieut. Fitz Poo- 
dles (who is ‘‘eligible,” having £500 a year besides his pay,) 
waiting to secure her for a partner. He is rather unsteady 
on his pins, not being by any means an accomplished 
skater, and in attempting to salute Miss Budd he precipi- 
tates himself head first into the lap of an old lady. He 
stammers out a ‘‘beg pawdon,” as he recovers himself, and 
extends his hand to Rose with an ‘‘Aw, pleasure of skating 
with you, Mith Budd?” The young lady in question does 
not notice the extended hand, but demurely pleads fatigue. 
Fitz Poodles thinks he will wait until she is rested, which he 
is pretty sure will be when the band strikes up again. Will 


-is as usual at the other end of the rink. The leader of the 
band raises his baton, but before it can fall Will is beside 
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Rose and claims her hand just as the first notes of the COAXING ‘A DRUMFISH. 


music fall upon the ear. Before Fitz Poodles recovers 
from his astonishment, his _wished for partner is gliding tne mepieinan sinliahl 
round and round the rink with his hated rival. He grinds — 


his teeth savagely beneath his blonde mustache, and the 

tlood mantles under his fair skin to the roots of his yellow 

hair. But he has no resource, so he breathes a wish that 

Will may come to grief in some of his skillful evolutions, 

for he is jealous also of his rival’s proficiency as a skater. 

The fates are kind to Will, however, as they always are to 

the brave and skillful, and no such calamity occurs. 

Fitz Poodles is intensely disgusted. He unbuckles his 
skates, and having refreshed himself with a glass of 
brandy and water, lights his short clay pipe, and sets 
out for his barracks, leaving the field to his rival, as well he 
may. 

Shortly after, the odious chaperon, blue with cold, 
wraps her furs about her and steps into her sleigh to be 
driven home. Rose promises to leave immediately, but 
declines a seat in the sleigh. As she emerges from the 
dressing room with her skates on her arm she bestows a 
side glance on Will, who, apparently all unconscious, is 
doing the figure eight in the centr: of the rink. But he 
is far from being unconscious, and counts the seconds after 
the door closes behind her until he thinks a sufficient time 
has elapsed to prevent the gossips connecting his departure 
with that of the young lady. He darts down the rink at 
lightning speed, not slackening his speed in the least as he 
nears the platform, but clearing it at a bound lands at the 
door of the dressing room. Ina twinkling his skates are 
unstrapped, and he is out at the door. A well known fig- 
ure is just disappearing around a corner. He walks rapid- 
ly on with a nervous, eager tread, the crisp snow crushing 
beneath his feet in the frosty atmosphere. He draws 
nearer and nearer, but the one of whom he is in pursuit 
never turns her head, though she well knows whose are 
the footsteps behind her. Soon he comes up with her, 
and receives a shy greeting. He takes the skates from her 
arm, and so they walk homeward together, saying little 

perhaps, but thinking much. 

But the Cupid of high latitude does not confine himself 
solely to rinks during the season of ice and snow. He 
also spreads his wings and shoots his arrows, on bright, 
sunshiny winter days, on the glossy surface of crystal 
lakes, lying in meadows or embedded among fir-clad hills. 
Such a lake I see before me now. It is some three miles 
in length, by one in breadth. Save at one cleared spot the 
dark fir trees come down the hillsides to the very edge of 
the iee. It is aclear, bright, bracing winter’s day, and the 
ice ishard and smooth as glass, reflecting, as in a mirror, 
the surrounding woods and the skaters gliding over it. 

Rose is well provided with chaperones to-day. She is 

accompanied by her two brothers, an uncle and a cousin, 
the latter a wordly-wise young lady, with a horror of flir- 
tations, to which, owing to her plain features and not over 
agreeable manners, she is never a party. She has a holy 
horror cf admirers who are not eligible, and Will is as poor 
as achurch mouse. He was just behind the party on the 
road to the lake, but made a short cut through the woods 
and was on the ice before them. With such a body-guard 
around his ladylove his chances look poorly enough, but 
he does not despair. ‘‘Brave heart,” you know. The 
old gentleman does not skate, but stands upon the bank 
and draws such comfort as he may from his cigar. He at 
least is out of the way. But the cousin and the two broth- 
ers do skate, and move off together. Will is never far 
away, and does not lose sight of them fora moment. Fi- 
ually the party encounters one of Fitz Poodles’ brother 
officers, whom rumor reports to be looking for a rich wife. 
He has been deucedly unlucky in horseflesh of late, and 
the ‘‘aged” has refused to pony up aaything beyond his 
usual allowance. Miss Palaver has money and is not in- 
sensible to the blandishments of the ‘“‘tall military gent,” 
as the small boys describe Captain Nocash, and she ac- 
cepts his proffered escort, leaving Rose to her brothers 
and—her fate. 

Rose turns towards the head of the lake and skates 
quickly on, with her brothers on either side, and but a few 
rods away. Soon the ring of skate-irons is heard behind 
them, and ere many minutes elapse Will is beside the girl 
he loves. They skate steadily on without exchanging a 
word, leaving all the other skaters behind them. Finally 
one of the brothers halts and motions to the other. He hes- 
itates a moment, then wheelsto the right about. Consid- 
erate brothers! 

The lovers are now left to the enjoyment of their own 
society. Will extends his hand and Rose rests in it the tips 
of her gloved fingers. They shoot on until the head of the 
lake is reached. No one is near, and weare fain to believe 
that Will seized the opportunity for ‘‘breaking the ice.” 
At all events the faces of both were unusually rosy as they 
rejoined the other skaters near the landing: and Will car- 
ing nothing for the cold looks of the party he had invaded, 
accompanied Rose to her own door. 

They are not married yet, but oer will be some day I 
am sure, for they are as true as steel to each other, and 
cold as ice to the rest of the world. 

CHARLES A. PrtsBury. 


——-- 
“ —Nothing is more sad tha: a landscape without birds. 
The well known forest of Fontainebleau, so varied in its 
aspect, so majestic in its wooded glades, is always melan- 
choly; not the song of a single bird breaks the silence. 
Destitute of water, for the sandy soil drinks up all the rain, 
having no spring nor stream, it is deadly for the bird, which 
flies away as from a land under acurse. Under the first 
—— you admire it, but by degrees the feeling of 
é oppresses you, and at last renders you insensible to 
its beauties. 


hours of mid-day calm. 


inseeming innocence dangled listlessly by his very nose. 


vass spread, he hugs the wind and trusts to his heels. 


s® near at hand, he has patiently awaited. 


should always give. 


better off than in slavery. 


numbers, did not befall me. 


plank or cooler spot. Save for the occasional sound of a 
well beaten ‘‘tom tom,” or the higher screech of some na- 
tive songster, perhaps serenading some dusky inamorata, 
or more likely working off the effects of New England 
rum, all was silent both on shore and sea, when suddenly, 
from the depths beneath us, an unearthly groan startled us 
from repose. Beginning low, it gradually rose in volume 
and cadence till the whole ship seemed to vibrate; then it 
died away, and we speculated. Again it boomed upon our 
ears, and with a ventriloquial effect, for the sailor on the 
forecastle and officer on the poop were each equally sure 
that the sound was just beneath him. And so through the 
‘long night we were entertained with this subaqueous con- 
-cert, than which a forty horse power steam frog could not 
have done better. The breakfast hour brought its usual 
assemblage of wisdom, and many were the oracular opin- 
ions and Bunsbian explanations of the night’s phenomena. 
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CRUISE on the west coast of Africa in the olden 
time, when the ‘‘ebony trade” was brisk, was almost 
without incident to relieve its dull monotony, and, looked 
back to in after days, the three long years seem almost a 
blank. Cruising, we but stood up and down, backward 
and forward, under easy sail or low steam, and while from 
aloft the lookout scanned the horizon, and wearied his eyes 
in watching the strip of white that ¢o the eastward marked 
the sandy beach of a desert coast, to us on deck invisible, 
we killed our time as best we might with pipes and books, 
with chess and chat, taught our docile parrots new tricks 
and phrases, or lazily dozed away the hours—the weary 


Exercise seemed impossible. The great red sun drove 
his ardent rays through and through our well worn awn- 
ings, the white decks steamed, the paint work blistered, 
and the black lines of pitch lost their tape-like symmetry 
and oozed meltingly into little tacky puddles, the brass rails 
glowed with the fervent heat, and even the great shark, 
lying perchance deep under our counter, seemed to pant and 
gasp, and turned loathingly from the chunk of pork, which 


Rolling gently to an fro on the ever breathing sea, sails 
flapping, ropes rattling, yards creaking, ladders squeaking, 
we exist and wait for air. Presently a little puff from the 
northwest, again another, then a gentle breeze; the tired 
mercury sinks in its tube and life again comes to us, for 
the sea breeze has made. Now we look for a prize. There 
is a river breaks the contour of that strip of sand to the east- 
ward—the noble Congo—and somewhere up in its myste- 
rious fastnesses are trim vessels, laden with human flesh 
and blood for freight, watching the chance to slip out. 
This late strong sea breeze is what they need, and taking 
the chances of the distant cruiser’s failing to discover her 
in time, out one slips. Pressing along with the northwest 
wind, keeping from going to the northward—the speck to 
leeward, which her captain’s trained eye sees at once is an 
enemy, keeps him from running off—and so, with all can- 


Sail ho! from aloft, and we crowd on all sail in pursuit. 
No sleepiness now. We must bring her within gun shot 
ere she crusses our bow, or we lose her. Rapidly we near 
each other on converging lines, but night, too, is approach- 
ing fast, and in that latitude there is little twilight. It was 
in her captain’s calculations, and for this moonless night, 


Onward comes the slaver, seemingly rushing to certain 
destruction; but the breeze grows fainter, our heavy can-- 
vass flaps to the mast, while the swift-heeled clipper, with 
her light cotton topsails swelling against the buntlines, 
plump and full like a Breton ‘‘swell front” house, darts out 
from our very grasp, and driving off with the trade wind 
disappears in the darkness, a fading pyramid of spectral 
white, and until she reaches the shores of Cuba with her 
starving, sick, tortured, and festering mass of humanity, 
she is safe; and then, with an honored fiag at her peak, she 
claims the immunity which that flag, rightfully carried, 


Such was our general fortune. At long intervals better 
luck awaited us, and a captured cargo involved upon us a 
trip to Monrovia, where we were welcome visitors to the 
lazy darkies, who, in white jackets and indolence, are 
civilizing Africa by teaching the natives how not to do it. 
Distributed among them as field hands, and taught to raise 
manioc and prepare cassava enough for their own needs 
and their master’s, our poor Africans are not perceptibly 


But Iam wandering from my intentions, and will en- 
deavor to make amends by changing the topic to one more 
in consonance with the columns of Forest anD STREAM. 
I propose to tell you of the capture of a ‘‘drum fish,” and 
to show you how we worked it so that the fate of the other 
‘‘drum fisherman,” poetically recorded in one of your late 


We were lying in the harbor of Benguela, a little white- 
washed, dirty Portuguese city in the sand, to the south- 
ward of St. Paul de Loando. It was a hot and suliry 
night, following a hotter day, during which we had drifted 
into port. Stretched about the decks, in light and airy cos- 
tumes, aud in uneasy postures, we rolled and shifted to the 
full extent of our Loando mats in vain search of a softer 


to my basket, I have 
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him; we call him drum fish, sar.” 


night, and that the proper bait for them was sardines. 


them so, but they were a foot long, and more like chubs. 


long to wait. 


with anxiety I struck. 
‘‘Have you got him, sir?” screamed Johnny. 


ny’s cry brought a row of heads above the hammock rail, 


slowly but irresistibly, and fathom after fathom he took 
turn around the shank of the brass row lock, and while I 


his line to mine, and I had another hundred feet. I didn’t 
play that fish—it was all business, and he had the manag- 
ing of it. Would he never stop? At last! I risked check- 
ing him, and, heaving a second turn around the row lock, 
held on. As I did so the pull nearly at right angles started 
the boat, and slowly her stern slewed into the direction of 
the strain. This suggested a plan, and quickly as possible 
I jumped forward. Johnny cast off the painter, and assist- 
ing with an oar pointed the boat, and then, with the boy at 
the helm, and I with a turn around the stem head, easing 
off as required, we started on a grand old ride, and surely 
old Neptune, with his dolphin team, was no better off. 
His steeds were tame; ours was not. But weight tells, and 
our heavy boat soon tired him; the line slackened, and then 
a swishing curve showed that he had taken a new depar- 
ture, and for a time, freed from our weight, with increased 
speed he dashed across our bows. But astroke of the oar, 
as the line tautened, brought him in line ahead again, and 
he had another straight forward puli before him. He did 
not seem to fancy this, but turned and came slowly toward 
the boat, as though willing to risk the future to avoid the 
present pain. I rounded in my line, and still he came till 
alongside, but too deep for us to strike him, and at the up- 
ward pull he again shot off, and so for a good half hour 
more we worked. Once we had him alongside, and Johnny 
struck him with the gaff, but, as might have been expected, 
this only startled him, and with spasmodic vigor he made 
one more grand struggle for life. But it was not to be. 
The great hook. was buried deep in his vitals, and his 
strength was going fast. Finally the end came, and he lay 
exhausted and quiet by our side, while we each slid our 
gaffs beneath him; then a quick upward stroke together 
and the trouble began again. Only for a moment, though, 
for with gaffs and line, and, when we could reach, our 
hands and arms and legs, we somehow twisted him into 
the boat, which, by our united weights, was careened near- 
ly to the water’s edge. And then, used up, we sat and 
gazed at our conquest, for the silvery sheen of his side, 
and the phosphorescent drops which clung to his scales, 
marked even in the darkness his grand proportions, and we 
were two proud and happy boys. Our united weights 
would perhaps reach two hundred pounds, and there, gasp- 
inz and groaning on the thwarts, lay a magnificent fish 
greater than we two together. Six feet five inches from 
tip to tip, and broad in fair proportion, a shapely gamey 
fish of at least three hundred pounds, gave fair promise, 
which he well fulfilled, of glorious chowders, broils, and 
fries; and two hundred men can testify to the delicious 


quality of his flesh. 

As we rowed back to the ship—for, whether towed or 
drifted I cannot nee found ourselves a good half mile 
away, I cetainly felt more pride in my achievement than 
any event had ever before caused me. Once since, 
though, when I eae a noble three pound brook trout 

elt the same sensation, and for this 
last pleasure I am indebted to PIsECO, 


Bumboat Tom was brought into our councils, and eluci- 
dated the mystery. ‘‘Oh, sar, dat was larshe feesh, sar; 
he very larshe, very bono for eat him, sar; malo for catch 


Tom said that they were plentiful, that they fed only at 


mate up my mind that on another night I should make 
closer acquaintance with this. musical genius, and to that 
end cultivated the armorer and captain of the fore top. 
The former forged me a fine, large hook, well tempered, 
and big enough fora halibut, and the latter, with a litile 
wrench he had, laid me up a long strong line from a dozen 
of the best that I could procure—wire laid in for a fathom 
from the hook, guarded against sharp teeth. At supper 
time Tom brought me a pail of live ‘‘sardines.” He called 


Night came, and I could hardly wait forthe sound that 
was to signalize the approaching fray. Presently it began, 
and slipping over the port gangway I took possession of the 
dinghy which lay moored at the booms, and in company 
with Johnny Shea, a tight little foretop boy, who was al- 
ways my right hand in my shooting and fishing trips, I 
prepared for action. Seeing everything clear, I lowered 
away over the boat’s quarter, and way down below the 
dancing sparks that the ripples produced in the phospho- 
rescent sea my line became a beam of light, flashing as car- 
ried to and fro: by the struggles of my lively bait. I had not 


Suddenly a mass of light appeared from under the ship, 
turned into fire as it surrounded and encompassed my hook, 
and then came a pull, not a tug or jerk, but as though my 
hook had caught firmly in the coral reefs, the bottom 
slowly settling away from me. Quickly I hove out a bight 
of the line, that he might gorge the bait, then trembling 


Got him! I might as well have got alocomotive. John- 
and the officer of the deck forgot dignity and gave me an 
encouraging word; but I hardly heeded them. Twenty 
fathoms of that line flew through my cut and bleeding fin- 
gers before I realized that I was in for it. Then, the first 
mad rush over, he pointed seaward, and struck out more 


my line; half gone—two thirds—and noletup. I hovea 


eased away as slowly as possible Jobnny bent the end of 
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AN OPEN SECRET. 
eee eee 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 
E. C. G. 
HE stood among the roses red, 
AsI came through the waving field; 
‘*A happy day!”’ was all I said; 
She looked to earth, her face to shield, 
In silence safest welcome lies, 
For wood has ears and field has eyes! 


She plucked a rosebud from off the tree, 
The sweetest in the sunny land, 
And as she blushing gave it me, 
I kissed it from her lovely hand. 
The rose I kissed, no harm there lies, 
For wood has ears and field has eyes. 


Alas, that I have grown so white! 
My cheek all pale does love reveal! 
Who sees me now will guess at sight 
What all my secret heart does feel, 
And where my love and longing lies, 
For wood has ears and field has eyes. 
— —_ <= — — ——_--— 
kor Forest and Stream. 
OTHER DAYS. 
ieatienealiicidaininn 
BY MRS. EUNICE B. LAMBERTON. 
XYOME sing to me of the sad sea waves 
Chat sigh on a pebbly shore, 
That foam and surge with a solemn wail 
For days that will come no more, 





Bring to mine ear asthe night shades fall 
Echoes from caverns so deep, 

Under the sea, the beautiful sea, 

Green dells where the mermaids sleep. 
Twine me a wreath of the coral rare, 
Branching like spray ’mid the wave, 
Pure ascrystals that gleam on the shores, 
Shores that the wide waters lave. 


Tell of the ships that go sailing on, 
With canvass spread to the breeze, 
The lonely wife and tue sailor’s bairns, 
Ah! whisper me not of these. 


For winds will howl and the breakers roar, 
And sea gulls scream in affright; 

God pities them when the fire burns low, 
And the storm fiend walks the night. 


Linger in dreams sweet airs of my youth, 
Fragrant of scenes that are fled, 

Wafting sweet incense over the graves, 
Low graves of the early dead. 

Vision return of a sandy cliff, 

A light-house towering high, 


Of tangled moss and the tiny shells, 
And boats that are stranded nigh. 


Come chent again to the weary soul 

Nature's melodious lays, 

A silvery sound, an ocean's breath, 

Swect anthem of other days. 
Roongster, N. Y., January 21, 1874. 

———— > oe —— 

OUR WINTER BIRDS. 
sendmail = 


ow feathered friends left uswhen the wild winds of win- 
ter have sent the last of our songsters hurrying from our 
presence in town and city. The majority of city folk, aye 
and of the country too, seem to think that our forests and 
fields are annually depopulated with the falling of leaves 
and the appearance of snow. That such is not the case 
only those who have studied the habits of birds in open air 
can testify. Our woods and fields are alive with a vast 
host, busily searching trees and shrubs, weeds and grass, 
for insects and seeds. Along our coast, however, are birds 
the most abundant, principally visitors from the north, to 
whom our winter winds are as balmy zephyrs, and our 
storms and ice but small inconvenience. From that vast 
‘liquid magazine of nature,” the Atlantic, they draw their 
food, and upon its surface assemble in noisy flocks. 

March is a good month in which to take a review of the 
winter, that is, for us who are interested in birds, as in that 
month most of our winter birds depart for the north, and 
the first harbingers of spring put in appearance from the 
south. Of the three hundred species known to have been 
found in New England, about one hundred remain through 
the winter, some of them residing here throughout the year, 
but the majority coming from the north in autumn, de- 
parting inthe spring. That the readers of the Forest anp 
STREAM may have a general acquaintance with them, I 
purpose to mention briefly the species, speaking chiefly 
from my own observation. 

The robin is the best known of our early arrivals; the last 
of February brings a few from the south, but March sends 
a hundred for every one of February, and the air is vocal 
with their music by the last of that month. Though gen- 
erally supposed to pass the winter in warmer climes, it can 
be found nearly every month in the year by a close ob- 
server. The last week of January I saw a flock of thirty- 
five flying high in the air. They frequent the woods in cold 
weather, subsisting upon such berries and grubs as they can 
find. 

The blue bird, in his cerulean coat, and with his pleas. 
ing warble, is a welcome arrival about the same time as the 
robin. If there is any one bird that brings a blessing with 
it, tis the blue bird. 

There is a little fellow who stays with us the year round, 
and who does a vast amount of good in his silent, unobtru- 
sive way. I mean the chickadee, black cap. Titmouse 
is his proper name, but his well known name of chickadee 
is more simple and appropriate, as itis so called from his 
cheerful song. Almost any day in winter you may see him 


r is generally taken for granted that we have none of 
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gleaming among your apple trees, now hanging head down, 
now flying by the window with a glad chirp and a glance 
of his bright black eye. He is a merry fellow, this little 
downy chickadee, and winter would be dreary enough 
without him. 


Another member of his family is here, the creeper, but 
not very often seen, though he and the nuthatches are 
busily at work upon the bark of the trees, dodging around 
them in their queer way, not letting a single obtainable 
grub escape. 

If the month be very mild the white-bellied swallow 
sometimes, though erroneously called martin, will gladden 
us with his presence. He is the one with whom the blue 
birds have such comical squabbles over the possession of the 
martin houses. ° 

Itis rarely that the cedar bird leaves with us a single 
representative during winter, but he has been known to do 
so. Of course you know the bird, with its cinnamon-col- 
ored coat and yellow tipped tail, its wings with tips of red, 
like sealing wax. 

Perhaps, if everything be favorable, his cousin, the wax- 
wing, may be seen, but it is hardly possible, as he is a rare 
bird and prefers the air of Greenland and Hudson’s Bay to 
ours. 

If you are an observer of birds, you may have noticed 
one about the size of the robin, though with a longer tail, 
of a gray color, and having a sharp, hooked bill, following 
the flocks of small birds and preying upon them. It is the 
shrike, or ‘tbutcher bird,” sometimes called the ‘‘nine-kil- 
ler,” from an idea that he always kills just niz~ birds, 
beetles, etc., before eating any. Whether he does kill that 
exact number or not, I would not like to say; but he has 
one peculiarity that renders him especially noticeable; 
after killing anything he hangs it up to dry upon a thorn 
or whatever is convenient, leaving it until he feels like 
eating it. I know of one kept in a cage who retained this 
habit, always hanging up the raw meat given him on some 
part of the cage. 

The pine grosbeak is sometimes found in spruce and fir 
thickets, some winters being of quite common occurrence, 
and others not arriving from the ice fields of the north at 
all. It subsists upon the seeds of the pine and other cones, 
and has a thick strong beak for the purpose of tearing them 
apart. The crossbills, however, beat the grosbeak in the 
manner of beaks, their mandibles crossing one another, 
and having a peculiar twist that enablesthem to extract the 
seeds in an admirable manner. There are two species of 
the latter, the red and the white winged, and they both 
stay when they come all winter. The red crossbill has 
been known to breed in Maine as early as February. 

Some of the goldfinches remain with us, and the fields are 
often visited by great flocks of red poll linnets, who doa 
great deal of good, eating the seeds of the many noxious 
weeds, 

Along the shore and in old fields are immense flocks of 
snow buntings, their plumage of blended white, black and 
gray, admirably suited to their haunts, the brown weed- 
stalks and the gravel of the beach. 

That very rare bird, the Lapland longspur, is sometimes 
found in these flocks. 

The shorelarks, or skylarks may be found upon the 
islands in our bays and upon the shores of our mainland. 
If I only had space here, I would like to give you Audu- 
bon’s description of its nest, built in barren Labrador, but 
this article is not intended for description but enumeration 
of species. With the pen of-even that great naturalist, 
Audubon, I could not give a sufficiently accurate descrip- 
tion; the best way to obtain a gond idea of any bird is to 
see it alive, or well preserved. The museum at Central 
Park is easily accessible, where will be found most of our 
birds with their names attached. 


The little blue snow bird is a winter resident, and comes 
to us in October. Rare instances are known of their breed 
ing south of Maine. I found a young bird unfledged on 
the Hoosac mountain, Mass., in July, 1873. 

There are four species of sparrow here in winter, the song, 
tree, swamp and fox sparrow. The one we see oftenest is 
the song sparrow. Who can forget its melodious song 
when the fields are dead and bare? 

Of course everybody knows that audacious corn thief the 
red wing blackbird; he has a bad name in some localities, 
but in New England he can’t muster in sufficient force to 
do the damage he does in some places. Look for him the 
first of March, it is his time of arrival. 

The purple grakle, or crow blackbird, and his near 
cousin, the rusty grakle, arrive somewhere from the first 
tothe twentieth of Mareh. The latter is rarely seen, but 
the former is well known, making his presence felt by his 
harsh notes and sailing through the air in large flocks 

Of all noisy birds, the blue jay is the noisiest at certain 
seasons. He lives with us the whole year, and we may 
suppose he has sore need—when the fields are covered with 
snow—of the hoards of nuts, acorns and corn which he 
secretes during the autumn months. He and his hated 
neighbor the crow, are equally hated by the farmer, though, 
I think, without cause. Weighed in the balance, the good 
and evil they perform, I am confident the latter would 
kick the beam. The crows that winter here are probably 
from the north, our summer crow moving south as winter 
comes on, giving room to these. It’s a hard living they get, 
when even the traditional ‘‘old horse” is frozen solid. 

The last of March we hear the pewee or phebe, ‘‘phebe! 
phebe!* The wintry winds seem to lose some of their 
rigorous cold when these sweet simple notes are borne to 


eee 


our ears. It is among the first of our birds to set up house- 
keeping in spring. 

The rattle of the kingfisher is heard along our shore the 
last of the month. 

There are two-species of woodpeckers resident here, 
called the downy and hairy woodpeckers from the texture 
of their feathers. They are both black and white, the 
males with a scarlet crescent adorning the backs of their 
heads. The downy is the smaller species, being the small- 
est woodpecker we have. The three-toed woodpeckers 
sometimes occur, though rarely. The golden wing wood- 
pecker is the most common as well as the handsomest of 
the family; he is best known by his local names, such as, 
“flicker,” ‘‘yellow hammer,” etc. Though a very tew may 
winter here, March is as early as any are generally seen. 

Of the eight or nine species of owls found in New Eng 
land, probably the most common are the mottled and great 
horned* The former is the ‘‘screech owl,” so dreaded by 
the children who have heard it cry. The latter visits the 
farm and barn yards during the night, and takes as lawful 
prey such hens and chickens as he may find. The Acadian, 
or ‘“‘saw-whet owl,” is the smallest species we have, and in 
some localities the most plentiful. His cry resembles the 
filing of asaw. Along the coast, among the sand hills, 
may be found the snowy or arctic owl, the largest of the 
family and a rare prize. 

If you live long enough and search diligently you may 
possibly find the golden eagle, for he sometimes comes 
down from his mountain fastnesses during winter. The 
white headed eagle, however, is not so rare and may be 
frequently seen on the coast during winter. He is a mean 
bird, with not half the noble qualities of the fish-hawk he 
so often robs. Now that his purveyor, the fish-hawk, is 
absent, he lives on dead fish and carrion; he may be easily 
induced to show himself for a dead horse left on the beach 
or in the pastures. 

There are six species of hawks, any one of which is 
worth looking for. The most common are the red-tailed 
and red-shouldered, generally known as ‘then hawks,” from 
the havoc they commit in the poultry yards. They some- 
times lay their eggs by the last of this month. Though 
rarely seen, the smallest of the family, the sparrow, and 
the next in size, the pigeon hawks, ¢re residents in winter. 
The gos-hawk is abundant in some places, while the noble 
jer-falcon is so rare as to be considered an accidental visitor. 

Who has not heard the whirr and drumming of the grouse 
in autumn? The ruffed grouse is the only representative 
left us, excepting a few, very few, of the pinnated grouse 
or ‘‘prairie chickens.” It is a resident here all the year, 
and subsists in winter upon berries and leaves. 

The little quail is becoming more plentiful every year, 
and if protected will soon be as abundant as twenty years 
ago, before the great snow storm buried o smany of them. 

Towards the last of March the wild goose s seen steering 
northward; high over headgin wedge-like columns, they 
cleave the air, speeding towards their summer homes in 
far off Labrador or Greenland. They have been known to 
breed in Massachusetts. 

“Black duck,” sprig-tail,” ‘‘old wife,” ‘‘golden eye,” 
‘‘dipper,” “harlequin,” and half a dozen others of the duck 
family, including the famous eider, pass the winter in our 
waters. 

The ‘‘gannet” and cormorant are sometimes seen off the 
capes. 

Of the plovers but one species, the ‘‘rock plover,” or 
purple sandpiper, remains. 

Six species of gulls, the vulture of the ocean, may be 
found, picturesque elements in a winter scene, upon our 
marshes, and about our rocky headlands. 

‘‘Mother Carey’s chickens,” or petrel, two species, play 
about our coast all winter. 

The great northern diver, or loon, is an inhabitant of our 
waters throughout the year, but his startling, quavering 
cry is not heard at this season. 

Two kinds of grebes, or ‘‘devil divers,” exercise their arts 
to the discomfiture of gunners. They join the throng that hies 
to the north at the opening of spring. I wish I could in- 
clude in the list that prince of divers, the great auk, but as 
he is supposed to be extinct, ’twill be best to omit him, 
He used to frequent our waters though. The puffins, guil- 
lemots and murres, and divers other divers, are well versed 
in the art of navigation, and visit our shores annually, 
when the ice fields north of Scotia get uncomfortably 
thick. 

Our list closes with the last and least of the divers, the 
sea dove, or little auk, whois sometimes blown out of his 
latitude, and left to the mercy of the inhabitants of the 
coast. 

This catalogue is necessarily meagre, covering as it does 
so much ground; but after this introduction, I hope to be 
able to present a fuller and more interesting account of the 


arrival and departure and time of nesting of our birds. 
F. B. 

*This owl lays his eggs in Massachusetts as early as February. 

——~ 

—St. Augustine, Florida, has on exhibition a remarkable 
fragment of stone, taken from the ruins of an ancient 
sttucture on Observation Island, in Lake Okeechobee. It 
is of immense weight and solidity, and, what is most re- 
markable, unlike apy rock on this continent. It resembles 
granite more nearly than any other, and is of a remarkably 
beautiful appearance In its structure. It looks like granite 
granulated with innumerable particles of a glittering sub- 
stance resembling gold. This fragment may develop some- 
thing startling in the history of that part of the continent. 
The Indians have reported frequently that there were ruins 
of an ancient building on one of the islands of that lake, 
and this confirms it. : 
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DRIVING A BUCK. 
Comendant 
BY THE DOMINIE. 
66 


sometimes not. 


achievement. 


It is, however, ina particular and not general way that 
Iam writing about ‘‘driving a buck,” and a sight well 
On a certain morning, in September 
last, an early breakfast having been dispatched, we started 
down to the landing place to take our boats and row to the 
watch-grounds that had been agreed on the night before. 
‘*‘Jeemes,”’ 
The Doctor, who had been with 
us, had fled that very morning at earliest dawn to Canada 
Quite an un- 
usual experience—the scarcity of the article generally 
But he went, chan- 


worth seeing it was. 


There were four of us—the ‘‘Executive,” 
“Louis,” and the writer. 


—forced away by superabundance of ‘‘tin.” 


being the difficulty in extended tours. 


ting,I have no doubt, according to Tennyson, 


‘* Tin to the right of me, 
Tin to the left of me.”’ 


I could tell you a good many stories 
Doctor—how he got caught in a gale 
Tupper,” and in a dense fo 


about 
on 


tin, turned over and went to snoring again. 


we started for. 
mists are driving away toward the east, before the first 
breathings of a northwester, that proved ta usbefore night 
got around what a rumpus it would kick up! and what an 
angry fret ‘‘Little Tupper” could work itself into! The 
morning was not a poetic one, so I cannot stop to sigh and 
sparkle over it. On the contrary, it was intensely practical 
—chill and rough; it was a true harbinger of the cold, 
snowy, rainy, haily winter day that followed. ‘‘Jeemes” is to 
go to Stoney Pond, so he and ‘‘Ted” are first off. As their 
boat gets from under the lee of Sand Point, she pitches and 
jumps about in a way most lively and suggestive of a soak- 
ing; but ‘‘Jeemes” is a philosopher, and merely smokes the 
harder, while ‘‘Ted” pulls the harder, and away they dance 
like a cork across the Jake. Louis and his solemn story- 
telling guide start for the foot of the lake. The ‘‘Ex- 
ecutive’s” man had crossed the lake to put out the dogs, so 
I invited the ‘‘Executive” to go with me on my watch 
ground, which was to be ‘‘Sand Island,” or, as I shall al- 
ways prefer to call it, ‘‘Cranberry Island,” for here, when 
tired of watching, I relieved the tedium by crawling about, 
and picking cranberries, an abundance of which grew on 
the island. Cranberry Island lies well out in the lake, but 
is only a small heap of rock and sand, with a few scrubby 
bushes, and a single tree growing upon it. After a tho- 
rough shaking up on the lake our heavily ladened boat got 
safely to the island, where after due preparation we pro- 

ceeded to watch. It was perhaps 8 o’clock, a. m., when 
we began this interesting vigil. Will. Moodie ‘‘went up a 
tree,” and looked blue at the angry lake, but the lake did 
not seem to mindit. The ‘‘Executive” and I dug holes in 

the sand and spreading our rubber blankets watched with 

all our eyes, and with all the extra one we could muster. 

“Sparrowgrass” says that a ‘‘man is a good thing to have 

in the house.” Well, the ‘‘Executive” is a good man to 

have with you ona watch. He never sleeps, has plenty of 

stories to tell and is generally lively. So he talked, and I, 

as became one of my profession, smoked, listened and 

meditated gravely—now and then crawling after cranber- 

ries, ‘‘Will.” had said to me, as we landed, that as the 

lake was so very rough, if a deer came in at any consider. 

able distance from the island, he would not be able to go 

after him with either of us in the boat; but he would go 

alone and try to drive it past the island, within shooting 

distance, if possible. The boat was pulled up on the sar q 
emptied of every thing except a rifle and the oars. ‘4nq 
then we watched. What an endless number of nr mes [ 
traced on the sand that day! What canalsI dug’, what 
elaborate geometric and mathematical figures I m arkeg out, 
and which the mimic waves washed out! W, hat lines of 
poetry I composed ! all now lost to posterit~, for which I 
have no doubt posterity will be foreve, grateful. The 
“Executive” was, I think, in the midst 0’¢ discussion con- 
cerning the proper method of regular'y opening a certain 
street at home, called fourth, in whic‘n, for various personal 
reasons, he was very much interested, when all at once he 
stopped. “I see a deer swimming,” said he—(this was 
about 2 o’clock, p. m.,)}—I jumped, as one ean, under such 

circumstances, and looked, out thought the “Executive” 

had seen a loon. We were discussing this difference of 
opinion, and looking first with nature’s eyes, and then with 


RIVING deer” is a very common expression in the 

Adirondacks, used by almost every body you 
meet, by some ‘‘knowingly,” and by others for the sake of 
appearing ‘‘to be knowing. Many readers of Forest aNnp 
STREAM, however, I suppose, do not know, and therefore 
will not resent it if I say, by way of explanation, that 
‘driving deer” is usually understood to mean putting 
hounds on their track, and forcing them sooner or later to 
take to the water, in which they are sometimes killed and 
There are people who pretend to disclaim 
against this practice as being very ‘‘cruel,” ‘‘unsportsman- 
like,” &c.—for example:3the Rev. Mr. Murray, who, how- 
ever, does not hesitate in July to allow himself to be pad- 
dled up amid the thick darkness of night to deer feeding 
along the shore, and under the strong light of a ‘‘jack,” 
take deadly aim, and kill and talk about itas quite a great 


the 
“Big 
on Saranac—but he 
fled on! on! never stopping until Montreal wasreached; 
and there, at a hotel, in the middle of the night a commit- 
tee waited on him, and waked him, worn out as he was, to 
ask permission to examine into his general health, that the 
cause of such unusual ‘‘bass” might be known and remedies 
applied. The Doctor looked at them in disgust, murmured 
I could tell 
other stories, but I forbear, for I must be after the buck 
The scene ison ‘‘Little Tupper’—the 


with a tremendous ‘‘send” pushed it out into the lake, 
jumping in himself with not a word to us! 


deed ! 
tion in which the boat had gone. 


caught sight of a pair of horns more than a mile away. A 
buck! and a big one evidently, was trying to cross the 
lake, and had accomplished two-thirds the distance when 
“Will.” caught sight of him. I watched the boat through 
a capital field glass. A hard job ‘‘Will.” had to turn that 
buck so near to shore as he was, and to force him to swim 
right in the teeth of that gale and those waves to our 
island! But at length I saw the buck ‘‘coming for us,” 
with the boat two or three lengths behind him, with Moodie 
taking it leisurely. As they came near enough to enable 
us to distinguish them clearly, what a sight it was! The 
buck (a five year old one, as he proved to be,) strong and 
active, with a magnificent pair of antlers, breasted the wind 
and sea most gullantly ! He seemed to swim on the top of 
the crest of the waves as they rolled by him, blowing out 
the water from his nostrils in little clouds of mist ! Glorious 
old buck! How he rose on the wave with proud shake of 
his head, striking out boldly for liberty. Little did he 
know what eyes on his death intent were watching and ad- 
miring him from the shore he was struggling so bravely to 
reach! Th® boat following him was equally interesting to 
watch; very light at either end, the waves as they rushed 
under the bow would lift it up, and almost stand it on its 
stern for an instant, and then would let it fall into a seeth- 
ing shower of spray! And this continued all the way as 
deer and man struggled up to us! The ‘‘Executive” had 
never shot a deer! And we needed the venison very 
much, for there was next to nothing in camp in the way of 
meat! I really felt badly that there was a necessity to kill 
that buck. If ever buck had earned an escape he had! 
But there is little time to moralize about the matter, for 
here he comes within shot, and ’tis settled the ‘‘Executive” 
is to shoot him. We stepped out from the cover, *‘E.” in 
advance, and as the buck caught sight of him he stopped 
and stared at him, and I mentally introduced the strangers 
—‘Mr. Executive—Mr. Buck; Mr. Buck—Mr. Executive.” 
They eyed each other for a moment; and the deer turning 
to swim off, up went the gun—a sharp report followed— 
the proud, defiant head fell, and it wasallover. The 
“Executive” had made a sure shot and killed his deer with- 
out murdering it. Soon. ‘‘Will.” rowed up and then we 
finished the work. There was no beating that deer to 
death—no ‘‘tailing’” him, and then shooting him, as a 
Brooklyn artist did. We needed the meat, and we used it. 
I donot feel ashamed of the work under such circumstances, 
nor does the ‘‘Executive,” who has since decorated his 
dining room with head and horns of his first buck ! 

Late in the afternoon we returned to camp. ‘‘Jeemes,” 
as philosophical as ever, had just got in, but had not seen 
nor heard of deer or dog that day. Louis had seen a buck, 
and pursued him in his boat, had shot at. and wounded him 
but had failed to get him. ButI fave no doubt Louis 


found comfort in paraphrasing to suit, himself the couplet— 
** Better to have loved snd lost 
Than not to have loved at all!”’ 
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WINDOW OR PAP(LOR GARDENING. 
—— ee 


NUMBER VI.—THE Frnisnyp Bay WINDow. 





“Bring orchis—' pring the foxglove spire, 
The little spr edwell’s daling blue, 
Deep tulips. dashed with fairy dew, 
Laburnun ys, dropping walls of fire.”’ 


W5 again take up the subject matter of our last 
paper—‘ ‘Mo. 5; or, Box Culture in the Bay Win- 
dow”—on a more elg:borate and varied form, and in this 
design show heyw fer a small outlay any one may surround 


‘himself with plunts of varying and changing foliage, 


giving the P,ost beautiful contrasts. Our aim in the filling 
and group‘ing of this second box is to present a harmo. 
nious, UDigue, and somewhat novel and picturesque ar- 
rangem ent of quite a number of our common and rare 
plant's —to associate together the broad leaf of the sub- 
tr“ nical plant with the quieter denizens of the woods and 
gardens, and by a proper adjustment of soils and atmos- 
phere make our own little family perfectly at home in their 
several relations. — 

We do not expect you will be able to do so with a first 
or even a second effort, for there is, we frankly tell you, 
not only considerable knowledge, but much careful pa- 
tience, necessary to perfect success. Our own attempts to 
organize and unite a ‘‘happy family” of plants succeeded 
only after numerous trials, attended at first with indif- 
ferent success; but we in the end produced a pleasing and 
quite satisfactory result. You can do the same, and in 
order to aid you in the cultivation of these plants we give 
you the best results of our patient study. 

In the culture of the parlor. plants, and the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the same, our German gardeners, in many 
points, excel in their modus operandi almost any other na- 
tion. In conversation with a great lover of flowers, a gac- 
cessful German cultivator, he said:—‘‘We make in Ger. 
many a very pretty garden in our deep windows with the | 





glasses, when we were started by a rush, a jump, anda 
surge behind us, and turned to see Will. Moodie come 
down out of his perch “‘like an Indian in the wake of a 
scalp,” as old Cap. would say. He rushed at the boat, and 


He quickly 
got his seat and his oars, and then, that light boat sped over 
the waves and right before the gale like a thing of life in- 
We guessed where the deer must be from the direc- 
But for some moments 
could see nothing. At length, rising upon a huge wave, I 





very commonest flowers, yet we gain one very grand effect 
with the different kinds of high colored foliage.” I found 
upon further conversation with my German. friend that he 
placed ‘‘all the good work,” as he called successful plant 
growing, in a cumpetent knowledge of how to prepare the 
soils. ‘‘Soils,” said he, ‘‘lime, is everything to the flower,” 
and altheugh he could not speak good English, I found 
him to be a proficient in German gardening. 

I had acted in accordance with the plan of German au 
thority, although without having had any previous knowi- 
edge of their style of plant arrangement other than my 
own self-taught experience. I could therefore go on in re- 
newed confidence with my own plan of contrasting strong 
colors with each other, being only mindful of the harmony 
of colors as given in paper No. 5. 

At one end of this second box, near the cactus gallery, 
I placed a strong, small, fine root of the maurandia climb- 
ing vine; this should be well trimmed, as should all vines 
previous to planting. Inthe other end place a good plant 
of the Mexican colea, or, if you prefer, a small English 
ivy. Both these vines you can train over wires, arranged 
on the sides of the window, with fine effect. The further 
aim being to still keep up the contrast, you can place pelar- 
gomiums and heliotropes, and if you would have a grand 
effect place in the centre of your box of earth a calladium, 
and at its sides lower sized plants. There can be no grander 
sight in a parlor window than a choice calladium in the 
centre, flanked on each side with a vigorous growing calla 
lily. This accomplished, you can still very much heighten 
the picturesque effect by adding to your collection a few of 
the low growing zorale geraniums. Of these I would rec- 
ommend the Azucena, salmon color; Cylister, bright scar- 
let; Snowball, pure white; Lady Cullum, and Mrs. Pollock, 
zone of red. These six flowers I have used as I have 
named, and blossoming, as they did, at nearly the same 
time, under the broad, expanded leaves of the calladium 
and callas, the beautiful effect can scarcely be conceived 
without being seen. 

You can add much to the fine effect of your window 
plants, as they now stand, by procuring and placing in the 
second background a fine healthy root of the Papavier ori- 
entalis and the Papavier rhocus, oriental and French pop- 
pies. The manner of procuring these plants of the poppy 
for the winter window will be best attained by planting the 
seeds in small pots in the latter part of summer and grow- 
ing them until cold weather, occasionally thinning out the 
plants; they can then, with care, be placed in the pots 
where they are designed to grow. 

The oriental poppy makes a very grand show, and with 
care can be grown in the window to perfection, sending up 
a goodly sized clean stock, and developing into a magnifi- 
cent flower, this root can be procured of the florists in the 
fall, and should be obtained at that time, as it is impatient 
of transplanting, though a hardy plant. 

The French poppy, though ‘rather an article cultivated 
for the opium of commerce, is nevertheless a very showy 
plant. The whole tribe, of which there are many, and 
very diversified in color, have the highly narcotic quality 
of giving sleep in a greater or less degree. It is this pecu- 
liar quality of the plant to which Shakespeare tefers when 
he says— 

‘Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 

You will add the Frimula chinensis to your collection, o1 
it will be incomplete. It is of all colors, and blossoms sev- 
eral months in the year. You will notice you are to keep 
the plants, all of them, in subordination to your middle, 
tall plants, as the calladium and callas. These should 
stand with their peculiar foliage above, and overtopping 
the whole of your box. Low plants, as the sedum, and a 
very pretty plant called ‘‘house leek” by the ladies, and all 
low creeping plants, can be used to good advantage in such 
positions, being always careful not to mass the plants in 
too great numbers, or have them all nearly of a height. 
Your window should allow you to look under the plants as 
upon their foliage. Here, just in this place, is where you 
will probably require the most care. If you fail, and the 
grouping does not suit your taste, try again, and if a sec- 
ond or third trial does not give you the desired satisfac- 
tion try again the fourth time, as it is a healthful sign that 
your taste for the beautiful and true is improving, and at 
last you must succeed, as you surely will. I could tell you 
how to produce avery pleasing effect at once, and you 
would do it undoubtedly, and then forget it immediately. 
It would not be desirable for me to make you a mere copy- 
ist when my desire is to make you a self-reliant florist. 

Having filled to your satisfaction these two upper boxes, 

you can now proceed to place in the lower box, which we 
will suppose rests upon the floor, or but little raised from 
the same a larger class of plants, as monthly roses, azalias, 
and others, always putting the latter ones farthest from 
the front of the room, and the tallest of these you will in 
no instance permit to be of more than two feet four inches 
in height, so as not to cover up your plants from view in 
the second box. In this arrangement you can use the 
lautanas and some choice specimens of carnation. Achy- 
ranthug are, as a window garden decoration, a splendid 
addition to our green leaved plants. They’are easily culti- 
vated, thriving well at a temperature of from fifty to arr 
‘mty-five degrees, and as your glass is always * ai 
your window this is easily regulated _ wanging 


most splendid deen ~~~ as ; ae viewer or 
h- i " 
itself, and t « «ea foliage, eac’ - 


ing it in 
Thence ee feamge pa lease, to the 
Begonia ta, DOW *2r-, your attention, if you pleads, te 1! 










































































































Fer Forest and Stream. 
AN OPEN SECRET. 


evuiiniibinalte 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 
E. C. G. 
HE stood among the roses red, 
AsI came through the waving field; 
**4 happy day!”’ was all I said; 
She looked to earth, her face to shield, 
In silence safest welcome lies, 
For wood has ears and field has eyes! 


She plucked a rosebud from off the tree, 
The sweetest in the sunny land, 
And as she blushing gave it me, 
I kissed it from her lovely hand 
The rose I kissed, no harm there lies, 
For wood has ears and field has eyes. 


Alas, that I have grown so white! 

My cheek all pale does love reveal! 
Who sees me now will guess at sight 

What all my secret heart does feel, 
And where my love and longing lies, 
For wood has ears and field has eyes. 

—$<— oo ———_—____—_—— 
For Forest and Stream. 


OTHER DAYS. 





BY MRS. EUNICE B. LAMBERTON. 

() OME sing to me of the sad sea waves 

\_/ That sigh on a pebbly shore, 
That foam and surge with a solemn wail 
For days that will come no more. 
Bring to mine ear asthe night shades fall 
Echoes from caverns so deep, 
Under the sea, the beautiful sea, 
Green dells where the mermaids sleep. 


Twine me a wreath of the coral rare, 
Branching like spray ‘mid the wave,§ 
Pure as crystals that gleam on the shores, 
Shores that the wide waters lave. 


Tell of the ships that go sailing on, 

With canvass spread to the breeze, 

The lonely wife and tue sailor's bairns, 
Ah! whisper me not of these. 

For winds will howl and the breakers roar, 
And sea galis scream in affright; 

God pities them when the fire burns low, 
And the storm fiend walks the night. 


Linger in dreams sweet airs of my youth, 
Fragrant of scenes that are fled, 

Wafting sweet incense over the graves, 
Low graves of the early dead. 


Vision return of a sandy cliff. 

A light-house towering higa, 

Of tangled moss and the tiny shells, 
And boats that are stranded nigh. 


Come chent again to the weary soul 
Nature's melodious lays, 
A silvery sound, an ocean's breath, 
Swect anthem of other days. 
RocuEstTer, N. Y., January 21, 1874. 
—_——oe——————— 


OUR WINTER BIRDS. 


as 
ou: feathered friends left uswhen the wild winds of win- 


presence in town and city. The majority of city folk, aye 
and of the country too, seem to think that our forests and 
fields are annually depopulated with the falling of leaves 
and the appearance of snow. That such is not the case 
only those who have studied the habits of birds in open air 
can testify. Our woods and fields are alive with a vast 
host, busily searching trees and shrubs, weeds and grass, 
for insects and seeds. Along our coast, however, are birds 
the most abundant, principally visitors from the north, to 
whom our winter winds are as balmy zephyrs, and our 
storms and ice but small inconvenience. From that vast 
‘‘liquid magazine of nature,” the Atlantic, they draw their 
food, and upon its surface assemble in noisy flocks, 

March is a good month in which to take a review of the 
winter, that is, for us who are interested in birds, as in that 
month most of our winter birds depart for the north, and 
the first harbingers of spring put in appearance from the 
south. Of the three hundred species known to have been 
found in New England, about one hundred remain through 
the winter, some of them residing here throughout the year, 
but the majority coming from the north in autumn, de- 
parting inthespring. That the readers of the Forest anp 
STREAM may have a general acquaintance with them, I 
purpose to mention briefly the species, speaking chiefly 
from my own observation. 

The robin is the best known of our early arrivals; the last 
of February brings a few from the south, but March sends 
a hundred for every one of February, and the air is vocal 
with their music by the last of that month. Though gen- 
erally supposed to pass the winter in warmer climes, it can 
be found. nearly every month in the year by a close ob- 
server. Thelast week of January I saw a flock of thirty- 
five flying high in the air. They frequent the woods in cold 
weather, subsisting upon such berries and grubs as they can 
find. 

The blue bird, in his cerulean coat, and with his pleas. 
ing warble, is a welcome arrival about the same time as the 
robin. If there is any one bird-that brings a blessing with 
it, ’tis the blue bird. 

There is a little fellow who stays with us the year round, 
and who does a vast amount of good in his silent, unobtru- 
sive way. I mean the chickadee, black cap. Titmouse 
is his proper name, but his well known name of chickadee 
is more simple and appropriate, as itisso called from his 
cheerful song. Almost any day in winter you may see him 












. is generally taken for granted that we have none of 


ter have seni the last of our songsters hurrying from our 
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gleaming amon; your apple trees, now hanging head down, 
now flying by the window with a glad chirp and a glance 
of his bright black eye. He is a merry fellow, this little 
downy chickadee, and winter would be dreary enough 
without him. 

Another member of his family is here, the creeper, but 
not very often seen, though he and the nuthatches are 
busily at work upon the bark of the trees, dodging around 
them in their queer way, not letting a single obtainable 
grub escape. 

If the month be very mild the white-bellied swallow 
sometimes, though erroneously called martin, will gladden 
us with his presence. He is the one with whom the blue 
birds have such comical squabbles over the possession of the 
martin houses. 

It is rarely that the cedar bird leaves with us a single 
representative during winter, but he has been known to do 
so. Of course you know the bird, with its cinnamon-col- 
ored coat and yellow tipped tail, its wings with tips of red, 
like sealing wax. 

Perhaps, if everything be favorable, his cousin, the wax- 
wing, may be seen, but it is hardly possible, as he is a rare 
bird and prefers the air of Greenland and Hudson’s Bay to 
ours. 

If you are an observer of birds, you may have noticed 
one about the size of the robin, though with a longer tail, 
of a gray color, and having a sharp, hooked bill, following 
the flocks of small birds and preying upon them. It is the 
shrike, or ‘‘butcher bird,” sometimes called the ‘‘nine-kil- 
ler,” from an idea that he always kills just ni>« birds, 
beetles, etc., before eating any. Whether he does kill that 
exact number or not, I would not like to say; but he has 
one peculiarity that renders him especially noticeable; 
after killing anything he hangs it up to dry upon a thorn 
or whatever is convenient, leaving it until he feels like 
eating it. I know of one kept in a cage who retained this 
habit, always hanging up the raw meat given him on some 
part of the cage. 

The pine grosbeak is sometimes found in spruce and fir 
thickets, some winters being of quite common occurrence, 
and others not arriving from the ice fields of the north at 
all. It subsists upon the seeds of the pine and other cones, 
and has a thick strong beak for the purpose of tearing them 
apart. The cragsbills, however, beat the grosbeak in the 
manner of beaks, their mandibles crossing one another, 
and having a peculiar twist that enablesthem to extract the 
seeds in an admirable manner. There are two species of 
the latter, the red and the white winged, and they both 
stay when they come all winter. The red crossbill has 
been known to breed in Maine as early as February. 

Some of the goldfinches remain with us, and the fields are 
often visited by great flocks of red poll linnets, who doa 
great deal of good, eating the seeds of the many noxious 
weeds. 

Along the shore and in old fields are immense flocks of 
snow buntings, their plumage of blended white, black and 
gray, admirably suited to their haunts, the brown weed- 
stalks and the gravel of the beach. 

That very rare bird, the Lapland longspur, is sometimes 
found in these flocks. 

The shorelarks, or skylarks may be found upon the 
islands in our bays and upon the shores of our mainland. 
If I only had space here, I would like to give you Audu- 
bon’s description of its nest, built in barren Labrador, but 
this article is not intended for description but enumeration 
of species. With the pen of even that great naturalist, 
Audubon, I could not give a sufficiently accurate descrip- 
tion; the best way to obtain a gond-idea of any bird is to 
see it alive, or well preserved. The museum at Central 
Park is easily accessible, where will be found most of our 
birds with their names attached. 

The little blue snow bird is a winter resident, and comes 
to us in October. Rare instances are known of their breed 
ing south of Maine. I found a young bird unfledged on 
the Hoosac mountain, Mass., in July, 1873. 

There are four species of sparrow here in winter, the song, 
tree, swamp and fox sparrow. The one we see oftenest is 
the song sparrow. Who can forget its melodious song 
when the fields are dead and bare? 

Of course everybody knows that audacious corn thief the 
red wing blackbird; he has a bad name in some localities, 
but in New England he can’t muster in sufficient force to 
do the damage he does in some places. Look for him the 
first of March, it is his time of arrival. 

The purple grakle, or crow blackbird, and his near 
cousin, the rusty grakle, arrive somewhere from the first 
tothe twentieth of Mareh. The latter is rarely seen, but 
the former is well known, making his presence felt by his 
harsh notes and sailing through the air in large flocks 

Of all noisy birds, the blue jay is the noisiest at certain 
seasons. He lives with us the whole year, and we may 
suppose he has sore need—when the fields are covered with 
snow—of the hoards of nuts, acorns‘‘and corn which he 
secretes during the autumn--months. He and his hated 
neighbor the crow, are equally hated by the farmer, though, 
I think, without cause. Weighed in the balance, the good 
and evil they perform, I am confident the latter would 
kick the beam. The crows that.winter here are probably 
from the north, our summer crow moving south as winter 
comes on, giving room to these. It’s a hard living they get, 
when even the traditional ‘‘old horse” is frozen solid. 

The last of March we hear the pewee or phebe, ‘‘phebe! 
phebe!* The wintry winds seem to lose some of their 
rigorous cold when these sweet simple notes are borne to 















































































our ears. It is among the first of our birds to set up house- 
keeping in spring. 

The rattle of the kingfisher is heard along our shore the 
last of the month. 

There are two species of woodpeckers resident here, 
called the downy and hairy woodpeckers from the texture 
of their feathers. They are both black and white, the 
males with a scarlet crescent adorning the backs of their 
heads. The downy is the smaller species, being the small- 
est woodpecker we have. The three-toed woodpeckers 
sometimes occur, though rarely. The golden wing wood- 
pecker is the most common as well as the handsomest of 
the family; he is best known by his local names, such as, 
“flicker,” ‘‘yellow hammer,” etc. Though a very tew may 
winter here, March is as early as any are generally seen. 

Of the eight or nine species of owls found in New Eng 
land, probably the most common are the mottled and great 
horned* The former is the ‘‘screech owl,” so dreaded 
the children who have heard it cry. The latter visits + 
farm and barn yards during the night, and takes as Jaw!; 
prey such hens and chickens as he may find. The acy 
or ‘‘saw-whet owl,” is the smallest species we hav 
some localities the most plentiful. His cry resembles the 
filing of asaw. Along the coast, among the sand hil 
may be found the snowy or arctic owl, the largest of ihe 
family and a rare prize. 

If you live long enough and search diligently you may 
possibly find the golden eagle, for he sometimes comes 
down from his mountain fastnesses during winter. Th 
white headed eagle, however, is not so rare and may lx 
frequently seen on the coast during winter. He is a mv 
bird, with not half the noble qualities of the fish-haws 
so often robs. Now that his purveyor, the fish-hay 
absent, he lives on dead fish and carrion; he may be ca 
induced to show himself for a dead horse left on th 
or in the pastures. 

There are six species of hawks, any one of which is 
worth looking for. The most common are the red-tailed 
and red-shouldered, generally known as ‘‘hen hawks,” from 
the havoc they commit in the poultry yards. They some- 
times lay their eggs by the last of this month. Though 
rarely seen, the smallest of the family, the sparrow, and 
the next in size, the pigeon hawks, sre residents in winter. 
The gos-hawk is abundant in some places, while the noble 
jer-falcon is so rare as to be considered an accidental visitor. 

Who has not heard the whirr and drumming of the grouse 
in autumn? The ruffed grouse is the only representative 
left us, excepting a few, very few, of the pinnated grouse 
or “prairie chickens.” It is a resident here all the year, 
and subsists in winter upon berries and leaves. 

The little quail is becoming more plentiful every year, 
and if protected will soon be as abundant as twenty. meg! 
ago, before the great snow storm buried © smany of them. 

Towards the last of March the wild goose s seen steering 
northward; high over head, in wedge-like columns, they 
cleave the air, speeding towards their summer homes in 
far off Labrador or Greenland. They have been known to 
breed in Massachusetts. 

“Black duck,” sprig-tail,” ‘‘old wife,” ‘‘golden eye,” 
“dipper,” ‘‘harlequin,” and half a dozen others of the duck 
family, including the famous eider, pass the winter in our 
waters. 

The ‘‘gannet” and cormorant are sometimes seen off the 
capes. 

Of the plovers but one species, the ‘‘rock plover,” or 
purple sandpipcr, remains. 

Six species of gulls, the vulture of the ocean, may be 
found, picturesque elements in a winter scene, upon our 
marshes, and about our rocky headlands. 

‘‘Mother Carey’s chickens,” or petrel, two species, play 
about our coast all winter. 

The great northern diver, or loon, is an inhabitant of our 
waters throughout the year, but his startling, quavering 
cry is not heard at this season. 

Two kinds of grebes, or ‘‘devil divers,” exercise their arts 
to the discomfiture of gunners. They join the throng that hies 
to the north at the opening of spring. I wish I could in- 
clude in the lis€ that prince of divers, the great auk, but as 
he is supposed to be extinct, ’twill be best to oinit him, 
He used to frequent our waters though. The puffins, guil- 
lemots and murres, and divers preisay tin are well versed 
in the art of navigation, and visit our shores annually, 
when the ice fields north of Scotia get uncomfortably 
thick. 

Our list closes with the last and least of the divers, the 
sea dove, or little auk, who is sometimes blown out of his 
latitude, and left to the mercy of the inhabitants of the 
coast. 

This catalogue is necessarily meagre, covering as it does 
so much ground; but after this introduction, I hope to be 
able to present a fuller and more interesting account of the 
arrival and departure and time of nesting of our birds. 
















































*This ow] lays his eggs in Massachusetts as early as February. : 
eto te 

—St. Augustine, Florida, has on exhibition a remarkable 
fragment of stone, taken from the ruins of an ancient 
structure on Observation Island, in Lake Okeechobee. It 
is of immense weight and solidity, and, what is most re- 
markable, unlike avy rock on this continent. It resembles 
granite more nearly than any other, and is of a remarkably 
beantiful appearance In its structure. It looks like granite 
granulated with innumerable particles of a glittering sub- 
stance resembling gold. This fragment may develop some- 
thing startling in the history of that part of the continent. 
The Indians have reported frequently that there were ruins 
of an ancient building on one of the islands of that lake, 
and this confirms it. 
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DRIVING A BUCK. 
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66 RIVING deer” is a very common expression in the 
Adirondacks, used by almost every body you 
meet, by some ‘‘knowingly,” and by others for the sake of 
appearing ‘‘to be knowing. Many readers of Forest AND 
STREAM, however, I suppose, do not know, and therefore 
will not resent it if I say, by way of explanation, that 
‘ “driving deer” is usually understood to mean putting 
hounds on their track, and forcing them sooner or later to 
take to the water, in which they are sometimes killed and 
sometimes not. There are people who pretend to disclaim 
against this practice as being very ‘‘cruel,” ‘‘unsportsman- 
like,” &c.—for example:;the Rev. Mr. Murray, who, how- 
ever, does not hesitate in July to allow himself to be pad- 
dled up amid the thick darkness of night to deer feeding 
along the shore, and under the strong light of a ‘‘jack,” 
take deadly aim, and kill and talk about itas quite a great 
achievement. 

It is;-however, in a particular and not general way that 
Iam writing about ‘‘driving a buck,” and a sight well 
worth seeing it was. On acertain morning, in September 
last, an early breakfast having been dispatched, we started 
down to the landing place to take our boats and row to the 
watch-grounds that had been agreed on the night before. 
There were four of us—the ‘‘Executive,” ‘‘Jeemes,” 
‘‘Louis,” and the writer. The Doctor, who had been with 
us, had fled that very morning at earliest dawn to Canada 
—forced away by superabundance of ‘‘tin.” Quite an un- 
usual experience—the scarcity of the article generally 
being the difficulty in extended tours. But he went, chan- 


ting,I have no doubt, according to Tennyson, 


** Tin to the right of me, 
Tin to the left of me.” 


I could tell you a good many stories about the 
Doctor—how he got caught in a gale on “Big 
Tupper,” and in a dense fo on Saranac—but he 
fled on! on! never stopping until Montreal wasreached; 
and there, at a hotel, in the middle of the night a commit- 
tee waited on him, and waked him, worn out as he was, to 
ask permission to examine into his general health, that the 
cause of such unusual ‘‘bass” might be known and remedies 
applied. The Doctor looked at them in disgust, murmuréd 
tin, turned over and went to snoring again. I could tell 
other stories, but I forbear; for I must be after the buck 
we started for. The scene ison “Little Tupper”—the 
mists are driving away toward the east, before the first 
breathings of a northwester, that proved to us before night 
got around what a rumpus it would kick up! and what an 
angry fret ‘‘Little Tupper” could work itself into! The 
morning was not a poetic one, so I cannot stop to sigh and 
sparkle over it. On the contrary, it was intensely practical 
—chill and rough; it was a true harbinger of the cold, 

snowy, rainy, haily winter day that followed. ‘‘Jeemes” is to 
go to Stoney Pond, so he and ‘‘Ted” are first off. As their 
boat gets from under the lee of Sand Point, she pitches and 
jumps about in a way most lively and suggestive of a soak- 
ing; but ‘‘Jeemes” is a philosopher, and merely smokes the 
harder, while ‘‘Ted” pulls the harder, and away they dance 
like a cork across the Jake. Louis and his solemn story- 
telling guide start for the foot of thelake. The ‘‘Ex- 
ecutive’s” man had crossed the lake to put out the dogs, so 
I invited the ‘‘Executive” to go with me on my watch 
ground, which was to be ‘Sand Island,” or, as I shall al- 
ways prefer to call it, ‘Cranberry Island,” for here, when 
tired of watching, I relieved the tedium by crawling about, 
and picking cranberries, an abundance of which grew on 
the island. Cranberry Island lies well out in the lake, but 
is only a small heap of rock and sand, with a few scrubby 
bushes, and a single tree growing upon it. After a tho- 
rough shaking up on the lake our heavily ladened boat got 
safely to the island, where after due preparation we pro- 
ceeded to watch. It was perhaps 8 o’clock, a. m., when 
we began this interesting vigil. Will. Moodie ‘‘went up a 
tree,” and looked blue at the angry lake, but the lake did 
not seem to mindit. The ‘‘Executive” and I dug holes in 
ae sand and spreading our rubber blankets watched with 
all our eyes, and with all the extra one we could muater. 
‘‘Sparrowgrass” says that a ‘‘man is a good thing to have 
in the house.” Well, the ‘‘Executive” is a good man to 


caught sight of a pair of horns more than a mile away. 


dining room with head and horns of pis first buck ! 


‘** Better to have loved and lost 
Than not to have loved at all!” 


Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


WINDOW OR PARLOR GARDENING. 











NuMBER vi.—THE FrnisHep Bay Window. 
cartpiiiceiliasanicnii 
“Bring orchis—bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell's daling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fairy dew, 
Laburnums, dropping walls of fire.” 


himself with plants of varying and changing foliage, 


glasses, when we were started by a rush, a jump, anda 
surge behind us, and turned to see Will. Moodie come 
down out of his perch ‘‘like an Indian in the wake of a 
scalp,” as old Cap. would say. He rushed at the boat, and 
with a tremendous ‘‘send” pushed it out into the lake, 
jumping in himself with not a word tous! He quickly 
got his seat and his oars, and then, that light boat sped over 
the waves and right before the gale like a thing of life in- 
deed! We guessed where the deer must be from the direc- 
tion in which the boat had gone. But for some moments 
could see nothing. At length, rising upon a huge wave, i 


buck! and a big one evidently, was trying to cross the 
lake, and had accomplished two-thirds the distance when 
“Will.” caught sight of him. I watched the boat through 
a capital field glass. A hard job ‘‘Wiill.” had to turn that 
buck so near to shore as he was, and to force him to swim 
right in the teeth of that gale and those waves to our 
island! But at length I saw the buck ‘‘coming for us,” 
with the boat two or three lengths behind him, with Moodie 
taking it leisurely. As they came near enough to enable 
us to distinguish them clearly, what a sight it was! The 
buck (a five year old one, as he proved to be,) strong and 
active, with a magnificent pair of antlers, breasted the wind 
and sea most gallantly! He seemed to swim on the top of 
the crest of the waves as they rolled by him, blowing out 
the water from his nostrils in little clouds of mist ! Glorious 
old buck! How he rose on the wave with proud shake of 
his head, striking out boldly for liberty. Little did he 
know what eyes on his death intent were watching and ad- 
miring him from the shore he was struggling so bravely to 
reach! The boat following him was equally interesting to 
watch; very light at either end, the waves as they rushed 
under the bow would lift it up, and almost stand it on its 
stern for an instant, and then would let it fall inio a seeth- 
ing shower of spray! And this continued ail the way as 
deer and man struggled up to us! The ‘‘Executive” had 
never shot a deer! And we needed the venison very 
much, for there was next to nothing in camp in the way of 
meat! I really felt badly that there was a necessity to kill 
that buck. If ever buck had earned an escape he had! 
But there is little time to moralize about the matter, for 
here he comes within shot, and ’tis settled the ‘‘Executive” 
is to shoot him. We stepped out from the cover, *‘E.” in 
advance, and as the buck caught sight of him he stopped 
and stared at him, and I mentally introduced the strangers 
—‘ Mr. Executive—Mr. Buck; Mr. Buck—Mr. Executive. 
They eyed each other for a moment; and the deer turning 
to swim off, up went the gun—a sharp report followed— 
the proud, defiant head fell, and it was allover. The 
“Executive” had made a sure shot and killed his deer with- 
out murdering it. Soon ‘‘Will.” rowed up and then we 
finished the work. There was no beating that deer to 
death—no ‘‘tailing” him, and then shooting him, as a 
Brooklyn artist did. We needed the meat, and we used it. 
I do not feel ashamed of the work under such circumstances, 
nor does the ‘‘Executive,” who has since decorated his 


” 


Late in the afternoon we returned to camp. ‘‘Jeemes,” 
as philosophical as ever, had just got in, but had not seen 
nor heard of deer or dog that day. Louis had seen a buck, 
and pursued him in his boat, had shot at and wounded him 
but had failed to get him. ButI have no doubt Louis 
found comfort in paraphrasing to suit himself the couplet— 


E again take up the subject matter of our last 
paper—‘‘No. 5; or, Box Culture in the Bay Win- 
dow”—on a more elaborate and varied form, and in this 
design show how for a small outlay any one may surround 


have with you ona watch. He never sleeps, has plenty of 


stories to tell and is generally lively. So he talked, and I, 
as became one of my profession, smoked, listened and 
meditated gravely—now and then crawling after cranber- 
ries. ‘‘Will.” had said to me, as we landed, that as the 
lake was so very rough, if a deer came in at any consider- 
_able distance from the island, he would not be able to go 
after him with either of us in the boat; but he would go 
alone and try to drive it past the island, within shooting 
distance, if possible. The boat was pulled up on the sand, 
emptied of cvery thing except .a rifle and the oars. And 
then we watched. What an endless number of names I 
‘traced on the sand that day! What canalsI dug! What 
elaborate geometric and mathematical figures I marked out, 
and which the mimic waves washed out! What lines of 
poetry I composed ! all now lost to posterity, for which I 
have no doubt posterity will be forever grateful. The 
“Bxecutive” was, I think, in the midst of a discussion con- 
cerning the proper method of regularly opening a certain 
screet at home, called fourth, in which, for various personal 
reasons, he was very much interested, when all at once he 
stopped. ‘I see a deer swimming,” said he—(this. was 
about 2 o'clock, p. m.,)—I jumped, as one can, under such 
circumstances, and looked, but thought the ‘‘Executive” 
had seen a loon. We were discussing this difference of 
epinion, and looking first with nature’s eyes, and then with 


giving the most beautiful contrasts. Our aim in the filling 


and grouping of this second box is to present a harmo- 
nious, unique, and somewhat novel and picturesque ar- 
rangement of quite a number of our common and rare 
plants—to associate together the broad leaf of the sub- 
tropical plant with the quieter denizens of the woods and 
gardens, and by a proper adjustment of soils and atmos- 
phere make our own little family perfectly at home in their 
several relations. 

We do not expect you will be able to do so with a first 
or even a second effort, for there is, we frankly tell you, 
not only considerable knowledge, but much careful pa- 
tience, necessary to perfect success. Our own attempts to 
organize and unite a ‘happy family” of plants succeeded 
only after numerous trials, attended at first with indif- 
ferent success; but we in the end produced a pleasing and 
quite satisfactory result. You can do the same, and in 
order to aid you in the cultivation of these plants we give 
you the best results of our patient study. 

In the culture of the parlor plants, and the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the same, our German gardeners, in many 
points, excel in their modus operandi almost any other na- 
tion. In conversation with a great lover of flowers, a suc- 
cessful German .cultivator, he said:—‘‘We make in Ger- 
many a very pretty garden in our deep windows with the 
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very commonest flowers, yet we gain one very grand effect 
with the different kinds of high colored foliage.” I found 
upon further conversation with my German friend that he 
placed ‘‘all the good work,” as he called successful plant 
growing, in a cumpetent knowledge of how to prepare the 
soils. ‘‘Soils,” said he, ‘‘lime, is everything to the flower,” 
and altheugh he could not speak good English, I found 
him to be a proficient in German gardening. 

I had acted in accordance with the plan of German au 
thority, although without having had any previous knowl- 
edge of their style of plant arrangement other than my 
own self-taught experience. I could therefore go on in re- 
newed confidence with my own plan of contrasting strong 
colors with each other, being only mindful of the harmony 
of colors as given in paper No. 5. 

At one end of this second box, near the cactus gallery, 
I placed a strong, small, fine root of the maurandia climb- 
ing vine; this should be well trimmed, as should all vines 
previous to planting. In the other end place a good plant 
of the Mexican colea, or, if you prefer, a small English 
ivy. Both these vines you can train over wires, arranged 
on the sides of the window, with fine effect. The further 
aim being to still keep up the contrast, you can place pelar- 
gomiums and heliotropes, and if you would have a grand 
effect place in the centre of your box of earth a calladium, 
an at its sides lower sized plants. There can be no grander 
sight in a parlor window than a choice calladium in the 
centre, flanked on each side with a vigorous growing calla 
lily. This accomplished, you can still very much heighten 
the picturesque effect by adding to your collection a few of 
the low growing zorale geraniums. Of these I would rec- 
ommend the Azucena, salmon color; Cylister, bright scar- 
let; Snowball, pure white; Lady Cullum, and Mrs. Pollock, 
zone of red. These six flowers I have used as I have 
named, and blossoming, as they did, at nearly the same 
time, ur.der the broad, expanded leaves of the calladium 
and callas, the beautiful effect can scarcely be conceived 
without being seen. 

You can add much to the fine effect of your window 
plants, as they now stand, by procuring and placing in the 
second background a fine healthy root of the Papavier ori- 
entalis and the Papavier rhocus, oriental and French pop- 
pies. The manner of procuring these plants of the poppy 
for the winter window will be best attained by p]anting the 
seeds in small pots in the latter part of summer and grow- 
ing them until cold weather, occasionally thinning out the 
plants; they can then, with care, be placed in the pots 
where they are designed to grow. 

The oriental poppy makes a very grand show, and with 
care can be grown in the window to perfection, sending up 
a goodly sized clean stock, and developing into a magnifi- 
cent flower, this root can be procured of the florists in the 
fall, and should be obtained at that time, as it is impatient 
of transplanting, though a hardy plant. ‘ 

The French poppy, though rather an article cultivated 
for the opium of commerce, is nevertheless a very showy 
plant. The whole tribe, of which there are many, and 
very diversified in color, have the highly narcotic quality 
of giving sleep in a greater or less degree. It is this pecu- 
liar quality of the plant to which Shakespeare refers when 
he says— 


A 


“Not poppy, nor mandragora, ; 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 

You will add the Frimula chinensis to your collection, or 
it will be incomplete. It is of all colors, and blossoms sev- 
eral months in the year. You will notice you are to keep 
the plants, all of them, in subordination to your middle, 
tall plants, as the calladium and callas. These should 
stand with their peculiar foliage above, and overtopping 
the whole of your box. Low plants, as the sedum, anda 
very pretty plant called ‘‘house leek” by the ladies, and all 
low creeping plants, can be used to good advantage in such 
positions, being always careful not to mass the plants in 
too great numbers, or have them all nearly of a height. 
Your window should allow you to look under the plants as 
upon their foliage. Here, just in this place, is where you 
will probably require the most care. If you fail, and the 
grouping does not suit your taste, try again, and if a sec- 
ond or third trial does not give you the desired satisfac- 
tion try again the fourth time, as it is a healthful sign that 
your taste for the beautiful and true is improving, and at 
last you must succeed, as you surely will. I could tell you 
how to produce avery pleasing effect at once, and you 
would do it undoubtedly, and then forget it immediately. 
It would not be desirable for me to make you a mere copy- 
ist when my desire is to make you a self-reliant florist. 

Having filled to your satisfaction these two upper boxes, 
you can now proceed to place in the lower box, which we 
will suppose rests upon the floor, or but little raised from 
the same a larger class of plants, as monthly roses, azalias, 
and others, always putting the latter ones farthest from 
the front of the room, and the tallest of these you will in 
no instance permit to be of more than two feet four inches 
in height, so as not to cover up your plants from view in 
the second box. In this arrangement you can use the 
lautanas and some choice specimens of carnation. Achy- 
ranthus are, as a window garden decoration, a splendid 
addition to our green leaved plants. They are easily culti- 
vated, thriving well at a temperature of from fifty to sev- 
enty-five degrees, and as your glass is always hanging at 
your window this is easily tegulated.. The Lindeni has the 
most splendid deep red foliage, each leaf being a study of 
itself, and there are few plants surpassing it in beauty. 

You can now turn your attention, if you please, to the 
Begonia family, and here you may revel in a garden of de- 
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light. This may be called a wonderful combination of 
rare, curious, and unique flowers. They are of all kinds, 
shapes, and colors, and you have only to visit the florist to 
find ready potted for use any variety you may desire to 
place within your now nearly completed window garden. 
Begonia rex is the best variety grown in this country, being 
a very showy and picturesque plant, and is equally well 
grown in the parlor, conservatory, or greenhouse. Its 
leaves sometimes attain to a large size, and are beautifully 
marked with crimson. Some of them have broad, irregu- 
lar silvery zones and curious spots, rendering them truly a 
most wonderful plant for the parlor, and worthy of all our 
care and attention. 


In arranging this lower box much care must be had in 
keeping it open, so that you can let the very largest plants 
have ample room to develop themselves like trees in minia- 
ture, so that you can look under their leaves. If you wish 
to add in front some of the smaller plants, as violets and 
the like, you could probably find no finer study than the 
violets and mosses would yield you. Try it, and do not 
forget the rules of harmony of color, room, soils adapted 
to your plants, and untiring watchfulness. ; 

In our next we will tell you something about sub-tropical 
plants and the aquarium as a study and an amusement. 


OLLIPOD QUILL. 
0 


A Great Canat.—The Grangers of California have de- 
vised a grand seheme of irrigation. It is proposed to con- 
struct a canal, commencing where the San Joaquin de- 
bouches from the Sierra Nevada, and carry it along the 
foothills, as high up as practicable, to Stockton. The 
object primarily to be obtained is the affording of a suffi- 
ciency of water to irrigate all the land intervening between 
the canal and the San Joaquin river, and at the same time 
to furnish a means of cheap transportation for the produce 
the large area of land will give to the country asaresult of 
the irrigation. The great canal is proposed to be made 100 
feet wide by as much as eight feet deep, large enough to 
carry boats of 100 tons capacity, and will be supplied with 
its waters from the following streams, which are situated 
us follows: 1. San Joaquin; 2. Fresno, about twenty miles; 
8. Chowchilli, ten miles; 4. Mariposa, ten miles; 5. Bear 
Cueek, eight miles; 6. Merced, fifteen miles; 7. Toulumne, 
twenty miles: 8. Stanislaus, nine miles; thence to Stock- 
ton, twenty miles—making 112 miles in all, though the 
actual distance is probably about 130 miles. Taking 130 
miles as the length and twenty miles asthe width, there 
would be 2,600 sections, or 1,644,000 acres, of nominally 
unproductive land, that would be rendered the most pro- 
ductive of any body of landin the world. The cost of the 
canal is estimated at $18,000,000. The State will be asked 
to issue her bonds for the cost of construction, and the law 
providing for the canal will levy an annual tax of $1 per 
acre on every acre of land within the above limits, also a 
tonnage duty of say twenty-five cents on every ton of pro- 
duce passing through the canal, to save the State from ex- 
pense. Each stream crossed by the canal shall be used as 
a feeder, and it is suggested that flume-feeders may be used, 
through which the timber, lumber, and wood bordering on 
those streams in the mountains can be floated to the canal, 
and thus reach a market otherwise impossible. As it is 
now, the crops being uncertain, the land of the entire dis- 
trict is probably not worth over $5 per acre; certainly not 
more than $10, whereas certainty of a crop every year, 
as irrigation would make it, would enhance it to $30. This 
would make the actual enhancement of the value of the 
land $16,440,000, more than the cost of the canal; and in 
less than ten years the productiveness of the land would 
enhance the value to $70 or $80 per acre. 


Slatural History. 


NOTES ON THE GAR PIKE. 








—We are gratified to receive this prompt reply to the 
queries of Prof. Baird respecting the gar pike. Doctor E. 
will accept our thanks :— 

Laxe Crry, Minnesota. 
EprTor Forest AnD STREAM:— 

For many years I have endeavored to study the fish in 
Lake Pepin; in many cases have been successful, while in 
others, have only been able to form theories. Thus with 
the gar pike, (Hsow belone), I have never been able to dis- 
cover for a certainty their spawning mon‘h, but I hare ar- 
rived at facts satisfactory to myself, but which would not 
perhaps do to state as scientific truths. For instance, when 
we first begin our fishing in June, we frequently catch 
while seining for minnows, very small and young gar pike, 
say from two to three incheslong. These, I have calcu- 
lated, could not be over two months old. From this fact I 
am led to believe that they spawn in April, perhaps as 
early as March. Their spawning grounds are more difficult 
to determine. But in this, also, I am myself satisfied with 
my observations. It has been generally supposed that they 
spawned in sloughs or in the worst waters they could find. 
I do not believe this to be the case. For we get many of 
our minnows from the sloughs in the fishing season, and 
never get a single fingerling of the gar pike, as far as I 
have observed. I have observed the very young broods of 
almost all our fish, but I have never seen as a brood the gar 
or the shovel-nosed sturgeon. From all these observations 
Iam persuaded that the gar, also the accipenser spawn on. 
muddy bottoms in deep water. 

I have repeatedly put the young gar into my aquarium, 
but have as often become disgusted with them, for if say 
six inches long, they will kill all my minnows. I once had 
in my aquarium a gar about six incheslong. He wassuch 
a curiosity that I desired to keep him, but he soon began to 
destroy my other fish, and for the bad deeds he had done, 
I resolved to punish him, so taking a piece of very small 
silver wire, I tied his long jaws together, leaving them just 
enough apart so that he could breathe well. At this treat- 


ment he was very much enraged, and would dart at every 
fish in the tank, and would nose and root them in every 
conceivable way—but they soon found out that their once 
dreaded enemy was now harmless. Thus I kept him four- 
teen weeks, when he passed in his checks, and young Mr. 
Gar was dead. There was now a regular jubilee among 
the other fish—they seemed to realize that their great enemy 
was dead, and such playing and frolicking I had never seen 
before among my finny beauties. 
D. C. E., M.D. 
a 

Wuy AtconoL, Cures RATTLESNAKE BitEs.—The ex- 
periments of Professor Binz, of Bonn, in regard to the 
effects of alcohol on animals, are exceedingly interesting, in 
as much as he’seems to have discovered the reasons why 
alcoholic stimulants were so useful in cases of snake poison- 
ing. He found that when decomposed blood was intro- 
duced into the veins of the living animal, all the symptoms 
of putrid fever were shown, the temperature increasing 
until death ensued. Alcohol reduced the heat, retarded 
the putrid process, increasing the action of the heart. This 
seems to be precisely the effect of alcoholic stimulants 


when administered in cases of rattlesnake poisoning. 
Op 


A HINT TO ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTORS. 
pe 


Eprror Forzst AND STREAM:— 

There are many collectors who work hard in the field and make large 
collections of animals, yet for mounting purposes many of their skins 
are worthless. When the skins are given to the taxidermist he has to 
soak them in a pickle uatil they are soft and pliable. If skins are not 
properly prepared, when subjected to the pickle the hair becomes loose 
and falls off when handled in mounting. It is essential that collectors 
should pay particular attention to preparing the skins of animals, par- 
ticularly their heads. Many persons leave the whole fleshy parts of 
the lips on the skins when drying them. The result is the flesh first be- 
comes putrid and then dries. When a skin is prepared inthis manner 
it appears to be a good skin, but when it is soaked by the taxidermist 
the hair immediately falls off around the muzzle, eyes and ears, and it 
is impossible to replace it. To prevent such disastrous results, skin an 
imals as soon as possible after being killed, and clean their pelts thor- 
oughly. Those which feed on vegetable matter, such as animals belong- 
ing tothe orders Rodentia and Ruminantia, should be dressed as soon 
as they are taken, and skinned as soon as an opportunity offers. Dur- 
ing the summer months the coats of all animals are naturally loose, and 
every means should be employed to prevent the hair from parting with 
the skin. Animals of the genera Felis, Lynx and .Lepus,have thin skins, 
which are quickly dried and preserved. But such animals as bears, 
wolverines, porcupines, large marmots and the Cervus family, need pow- 
erful preservatives, which will penetrate the skin quickly, thus prevent- 
ing putrifaction. Small animals should be skinned below the eyes to 
the teeth, and have the lips split and rubbed well in pulverized saltpetre 
and alum, and have the feet and head primed wlth corrosive sublimate 
dissolved in alcohol or hot water, and the whole skin covered with dry 
arsenic. Ifthe skinsare to be mounted, allow them to dry in the open 
air as soon as possible. When turned inside out skins thus prepared 
look very poor to the collector, but the taxidermist would select them 
for mounting in preference to skins which had been returned, filled out 
and brushed up to a nicety. Large animals may be prepared in the 
same way, bnt should have the skull and leg bones removed from the 
skin, and the lean meat should be cut away from the lips, and the dark 
colored flesh on the margin ofthe lips be split and preserved. The pre- 
servatives should be crowded between the skin and bones, at the base 
of the hoofs, and should also be applied on the outer or fur side of the 
skin in similar places. The eats of large animals should be skinned 
half their length, the superflous meat removed from the base of the 
gristly parts and be well primed yith the preservatives. Pelts may be 
preserved successfully as above stated, in any climate or at any season; 
provided they are kept from being fly-blown. 

J. H. Barry, Collector, 
Dr. F. V. Haypen In charge. U. 8S. G. Survey. 
ccceentameneant) @Gppaeewniensemeene 
BALTIMORE, January 27, 1874. 
EpitTor ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

Do quail withhold their scent? Among sportsmen of my acquaint- 
ance there is the greatest diversity of opinion. If they do, and I incline 
to that opinion, is it an act of will, or is it involuntary and caused by 
fright? 

Last November, when hunting in Virginia, one of my dogs pointed a 
bevy of full-grown birds in some brush. I put them up, killing one with 
my right-hand barrel and missing with my left. However, as I marked 
them down in a grassy meadow, about three hunnred yards off, the miss 
did not cause me any special unhappiness. Without any delay I walked 
to the spot, a solitary bush around whichI had seen them drop, and 
hunted every yard of the ground, both dogs working care- 
fully, and I walking it over; finally -the bitch pointed, 
and I put up the bird within a yard of her nose. I killed that 
and four more, the dogs getting almost over them before pointing. At 
the last shot the rest of the bevy, about twelve birds got up from the 
ground I had been hunting over. It was not more than twenty yards 
square and covered with thick grass about a foot high. 

Had the dogs been strangers to me I should have blamed them, but 
they are both good, and the bitch has a remarkably good nose. 

Hoping to hear from you, I am truly yours, G. H. M. 


[After a bevy of quail have been once flushed they will 
fly say 150 yards or so and alight, huddling together, never 
moving, and scarcely breathing. The scent that comes 
from them is not perceptible even to the delicate nose of 
the finest dog; but let the same bevy rest awhile, recover 
their nervousness as it were, and begin to move about ever 
so carefully and they emit a strong scent. Mark down the 
bevy, and always wait a few minutes, keeping the 
dogs ‘‘to heel” before flushing them a second time. The 
scent is withheld, not from any will power, but because 
the birds are in a state of quiescence.—ED. ] 


a 
CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE. 
ners 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Parks, ; 
New York, January 31, 1874. 


Animals received at Central Park Menagerie forthe week ending ‘an- 
uary 30: 
One Toque Monkey, Macacus pileatus. Hab. Ceylon. 
One Red-shouldered Hawk, Buteo lineatus. Captured in the park. 
One Mottled Owl, cops asio. Presented by Mr. M. I. Hoff. 
W. A. Conxiry. 
ee 
FISH BREEDING AT BURGHLEY HOUSE, 
ees 
OU will be glad to hear that I have just received a 
ood remittance of ova from Mr. Robert Roosevelt, 
New York, through the kindness of Sir Edward Thornton. 
The ova have arrived in first-rate order, and are safely de- 
posited in my breeding-boxes. Four boxes contain the ova 
of the Coregonus albus (white-fish), four of Salmo amethystus 





(salmon-trout), and four of Salmo fontinalis. The ova of 
the white-fish seem to travel the least well of the three 
kinds, as there are many dead amongst them, while the 
other two sorts have arrived in perfect order. Icould have 
some ‘‘Black Bass” sent over, but am afraid of them, as 
Mr. Roosevelt says that ‘‘the Black Bass (@rystes nigricans) 
is a fighting American, and will swallow every British fish 
in your lakes. It is our champion fish, and it can whip all 
creation of the fish race.” After this description, I think 
that you will advise me to have nothing to do with such a 
devil, if I want to get up trout and Salmo fontinalis in my 
ana The fish hatched from eggs sent me by Sir Edward 

hornton last year are doing very well, and are growing 
rapidly. They are principally salmon, white and big lake 
trout, with a few white-fish. I hatched a good number of 
the latter, but, unfortunately, lost most of them, through 
their escaping down the waste-pipe of the lower large tank. 
I had a guard of perforated zinc; but the little white-fish 
seem to work themselves through everything, and they got 
away, despite all my care and that of my servant, who is a 
very good hand at fish-hatching. The trout appear to grow 
rapidly; I have taken out several over one and two pounds 
weight this summer, while shifting my fish from one pond 


to another; and one trout was nearly three pounds in _ 


weight. These fish had only been hatched a year, or a 
year and a-half at most. Amongst them, I took out about 
one dozen very pretty fish, as bright as salmon, but differ. 
entin form. They are broader than salmon, flatter in the 
sides, and the head is of a different form from either the 
above-mentioned fish or the trout. The scales were like 
salmon scales, but rather coarser. I am sorry now that I 
did not take fuller particulars of the fish before turning 
them into the ponds, and I cannot get at them now. Not 
having seen a full-grown American white-fish, I am unable 
to say if these fish are the same; but not having any white- 
fish spawn sent me the year before last, I do not think 
that my friends can be the Coregonns albus. Anyhow, they 
are very handsome fish, and they came in the ova from the 
maken side of the Atlantic, and were hatched in my boxes 
ere. 

Enclosed I send you the observations made by my valet 
(Deane), while attending to the hatching of the ova sent 
me from various parts. The ova from Switzerland gen- 
erally turn out well; but the sender should be more careful 
about the packing of the ova, which are often sent in too 
crowded a state. EXETER. 

—Land & Water. 


Seth Green, Esq., has kindly inclosed to us the 
above paragraph, remarking that ‘‘the strange fish 
mentioned in Lord Exeter’s letter in the Land & 
Water, January 10th, as above, is a hybrid between 
the Great Lake Trout and White Fish. The spawn of the 
trout was impregnated with white-fish milt. I hope Lord 
Exeter will take great pains to raise them for scientific ob- 
servations, and will give us a full description of what they 
are like through some paper.” 


———_—_$0—————__—_— 

—A large number of valuable papers on Natural History 
accumulated within the past fortnight, are necessarily de- 
ferred until next week.—Eb. ] ; : 


fish Culture. 
PRACTICAL FISH CULTURE.—No. 4. 


THE AINSWORTH SCREENS. 
—_>_— 


HIS admirable contrivance for taking spawn, in a 
natural manner, is the invention of the Hon. Stephen 
H. Ainsworth, of West Bloomfield, N. Y., who has been 
called the father of fish culture in America, as he was the 
first to engage in it, whose experiments were successful 
enough to attract attention. The screens were first used by 
him in the fall of 1868, and by the writer in the following 
season. 

They are not patented, neither are any of the other 
inventions of this gentleman, who has devoted many years 
to studying the habits of fishes, simply from the love of it, 
as becomes a trve angler, who, while he delights to kill his 
game, has an eye to its increase and protection; and it isto 
be regretted that his limited supply of water, and its dis- 
tance from his residence, combined with his poor health, 
should have prevented him from further experiments for 
the past three years; but as I will have occasion to refer to 
his place again under the head of ‘‘Ponds and Water 
Supply,” I will proceed with a description of the screens, 
their manufacture and mode of working. 

The race is, of course, at the head of the pond and 
should have a flat bottom and square sides of: either stone 
or plank; ours, at Honeoye Falls, have stone sides and a 
bottom of hemlock boards; the depth of water at the upper 
end is six, and at the lower eighteen inches. Whether this 
sloping bottom is of any advantage or not, I cannot say, 
but they were built so because some one recommended it as 
being the best arrangement for a race where fish of differ- 
ent sizes resorted to spawn, giving the small ones a chance 
in water too shoal to be frequented by the larger fish, 
which may be good in such a case, but our different sized 
fish are kept in separate ponds. [| have noticed, however, 
that most of the spawn is deposited near the centre of the 
race. 

Our races are four feet wide, and the frames for the bot- 
tom screens are made of strips of inch pine, two inches 
wide; the frame is made three feet long and the width of 
the race, with a strip in the middle dividing it lengthwise 
into two sections, each 82 inches by 21; these are covered 
with wire cloth of eight wires to the inch; three strips are 











then put on over the cloth, on the middle, and side strip- ° 


so that they do not interfere with a flow of water under t! 
screens, and will not allow the screen to sag to the bottom 


of the race. 
The upper screens are put. on boxes made of inch stuff 


six inches wide; they are made so that two of them just 


cover one bottom screen, resting on the middle strip; they 
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are three by two feet, outside measurement; these require 
to be stronger as they have to sustain the weight of gravel; 
they are covered with cloth of four wires to the inch. 

Before putting in the screens for the season the race is 
swept clean of sediment; then a bottom screen is put down 
and held in place by one person in the water, who puts his 
foot ow it; the top screen is then lowered with its 
covering of clean gravel by means of iron hooks, this holds 
the bottom one down; its mate is then put beside it. It is 
well to have spaces cut in the ends of the upper boxes 
for the fish to pass through at the upper end of the race, 
where the water is so shallow that the top of, the box is out 
of water. 

The hooks for raising the top screens are made of an 
iron rod bent in the middle to form a handle, and the ends 
spread to hook into two holes in the ends of the box. It 
will be seen from the above description that this beautiful 
invention is simply an artificial nest, invitingly covered 
with clean gravel to attract the trout to deposit their 
spawn, as we make a nest for our hens where we wish 
them to lay by putting some nice straw in a box. 

The wire cloth being on the bottom side of the lower 
screen there is only an inch space between the coarse and 
the fine wire. The trout readily accept this bed, and their 
spawn passes through the top screen and is caught on the 
lower one, where it is protected from all harm. 

To gather the spawn requires two men, one of whom has 
on rubber boots that come to the thighs; the board cover- 
ing is removed from the top of the race and one operator 
gets into the water below the screens; the other puts a 
board across the ‘race to stand upon; they then put the 
hooks in each end of a box and raise it just out of water 
and give it a souse back to wash out any eggs that may re- 
main caught in the gravel; it is then deposited on the top 
of the race; the man in the water now puts his foot on the 
lower screen to prevent its bouyancy from lifting it too 
suddenly, when the other top screen is removed. 

The bottom screen is now allowed to rise so slowly as 
not to wash over any spawn that may lie upon it, which is 
collected by sweeping it with a feather from a turkey’s 
wing into a cribble made with turned up edges Jike a dust- 
pan with a few smail holes in the back to allow some of 
the water to pass; this cribble need not be over four inches 
wide and three deep; it must set flat and have a handle 
about six inches long at right angles to the bottom; this 
handle should be of wood, and the iron handle of the hooks 
should ‘be wound with cord for -comfort on cold days. 
Sweep up the spawn dirt and all, for it has to be washed 
afterwards, no matter how particular you gatherit. These 
screens are then replaced and jhe next set removed. 

This is a déscription of the manner that I have always 
worked them as learned from my esteemed friend the in- 
ventor. ; 

There has been a device patented to save the labor of 
lifting the gravel, which I have seen at work, but wish to 
investigate a little more closely before giving an opinion of 
its merits. 

Mr. Stone, in his work, page 36, says:—‘‘There is some 
difference of opinion as to the question which yields the 
most eggs, the artificial or the screen method, and the re- 
sults of’ some experiments of Mr. F. Mather seem to be ad- 
verse to the Ainsworth plan.” This is a mistake, either of 
my meaning, or a slip of the pen, for Ihave ever advocated 
the screen system. 

The only known objection to the screens lies in the fact 
that the percentage of impregnated eggs is not so great as 
by the hand method; but this, in my opinion, is more than 
compensated for in the amount of fish that can be raised 
from the same number of eggs when the young are kept in 
confinement. I have taken spawn in both ways, and raised 
the young, and can therefore speak by the card. I do not 
pretend to say that eggs laid on screens and impregnated in 
a natural manner, are any better than those taken by hand, 
if the latter are fully ripe; but I know, from experience, 
that of a lot of twenty fish caught to-day,and which are ripe 
enough to allow the spawn to be taken, some would not 
have deposited it for at least three days, perhaps a longer 
time might elapse, but it can be taken three days ahead of 
time; these eggs will hatch, and seem to do well up to the 
time of the absorption of the sac; then those who, like 
Macduff, came into the world from the womb, “untimely 

ripped,” will weaken; their stomachs do not seem to be 
sufficiently developed to take the food that we offer; per- 
haps if turned loose they might find food suited to their 
weak natures and in time become lusty fish; but when we 
confine a lot of delicate young trout just beginning to feed, 
and give them strange food, none but. the most robust will 
survive. For my part, I would prefer 20,000 spawn laidin 
the natural manner to 50,000 taken in the ordinary way by 
hand—by the ordinary way, I mean taking all eggs from 
all fish that will strip. I believe a fish will be stronger if 
the egg is Jeft until the female lays it, than if taken two, or 
even one day before. 

I am aware that this is an unpopular idea among the 
practical fish culturists, and one that we have had sharp 
discussions over in the ‘‘American Fish Culturist’s Associa- 
tion,” where I have defended it alone, but I believe and 
practice it; and the fact of its being unpopular will not de- 
ter me from preaching it. 

The proper food of a trout for the first month or two 
after the absorption of the sac, is small insects and aquatic 
larva, which we cannot supply in quantity, therefore, we 
try liver, kidney, blood, egg, &c., and keep them crowded 
in boxes or troughs and the weak ones must go under, and 
what I ‘claim ‘for the scréens is that there are but few of 
these. 













ing average of impregnation, that is, taking the season 
milt, or a batch that for some other reason falls below the 


cent. reached, but I think about 90 will be found to be the 
average of a whole season. My average with the screens 
has been steadily increasing from 75 when I first com- 

menced, to about 85. 

We cannot, of course, count all eggs and keep a record 
of every unimpregnated egg, but we take a vial full of 
eggs and note the percentage, then take a couple more vials 
full out of the same lot, and so average the whole batch. 
Several persons have written me about my method of man- 
aging the screens and complaining that they could get few 
or no impregnated eggs, and these have been the rules I 
have given, which may be relied on as all that I know 
about it; never dealt in secrets, but have always been wil- 
ling to impart anything that I might know that would tend 
to advance fish culture, at the same time taking care not to 
tell more: 

First, have the space between the upper and lower screen 
as small as possible, then the milt has a better chance of 
contact with the eggs. 

Second, make the upper screens in the form of boxes, 
that the current will be obstructed, and the milt will be 
held in an eddy and not swept away; in the streams the 
trout often choose an eddy below an obstruction. 

Third, use gravel from the size of a black walnut to a 
hen’s egg, according to the size of the fish, and only one 
layer of it, no matter if you can see the wires; the fish don’t 
mind them, they will sweep the gravel all in one end of 
the box and spawn on the bare wires; this brings the male 
fish close to the eggs. 

Fine gravel is hard for them to roll on wire cloth, it 
lodges in the spaces and two inches of it would hold many 
of the eggs. I often find the gravel all in one end of a 
box and the spawn all under it, with not an egg visible 
where the wire is bare. I do not use a water pail full of 
gravel in a box of the size described; and fourth, have a 
board running the length of the race on top of the boxes, 
making two separate races, this prevents much fighting. 
All our screens were painted at first, but it fills wire cloths 
so much that it is objectionable; we now use tar from the 
gas works, thin it with spirits turpentine and apply with a 
paint brush; it is as effective in preventing rust, if not 
more so than paint; it flows nicely and is so thin that the 
wire screens are merely covered; it is better to do it before 
putting it on the frames, so that the portion covered by the 
wood, which is always the first to rust, will be coated; then 
roll the wire upon a stick and stretch it tightly upon the 
frames. 

There is an advantage to the trout breeder in using the 
screens, other than stronger fry, this is; heisin no hurry if 
the weather is bad, while if he takes his spawn by hand he 
must handle some fish every day, or two at the farthest, or 
lose many eggs; and those who have shivered by the side 
of the race-way, holding a net with numb fingers, will ac- 
knowledge that it is a very disagreeable job. 

We usually take spawn once a week, and have let it run 
ten days for a favorable time; a week is long enough for 
eggs to lay in as much sediment as is found on the bottom 
screens; and it would be altogether too long if the embryos 
were farther advanced, or the unimpregnated eggs had 
commeriéed to die and grow fungous. . 

Norris mentions a loss of eggs from some fish spawning 
in the night; if this be so, then it is another argument in 
favor of the screens. I have never observed anything to 
give me an idea that the brook trout ever spawns at night, 
as the salmon-trout does; still it is possible that some do, 
or Mr. Norris would not suggest it as a possible source of 
loss. There is yet another item of loss in taking spawn by 
hand, which is from some fish finding themselves continu- 
ally disturbed in the race, seeking a more favorable spot in 
the pond to deposit their spawn. _ Therefore, taking these 
things all together, it is doubtful if there are many more 
fecundated eggs obtained by one system than the other. 

FreD. MATHER. 








































































—Large numbers of black bass have been taken from 
the Delaware River near Easton, Pennsylvania, within the 
last few days, chiefly in nets, weighing from one to three 
and a half pounds, and supposed to be the fish that were 
spawned in 1870. ‘They were congregated at the mouth of 
a large spring that empties into the river, on account of the 
spring water at this season being so much warmer than the 
river water; as trout in summer gather there by reason of 
the spring water then being so much colder... Now thatthe 
time required by law for the protection of bass in the Del- 
aware has expired, it may be hoped that the capture of 
these fish in nets will be forbidden. Indeed, it is intimated 
in the Germantown Telegraph that a law will be passed by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature this winter to this end. It is 
stated that these fish can be taken in nets only at night, or 
when the river is high and the water muddy. At other 
times they have the fashion of jumping over the cork line. 
This is a very sensible expedient, and we can only regret 
that the bass cannot see at night as well as in the day time. 
The Telegraph also notices that black bass have a wonder- 
ful tenacity of life. It says that some which were taken 
at ten o’clock in the morning ‘‘were carried two miles to 
town in a basket, sold and wrapped in paper, and then left 
in a warm room, and were alive at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. One man reports his were alive and kicking seven 
hours after being taken from the. water, even after their en- 
trails and gills were taken out! and what is more, that man 











In the hand operation about 90 per cent. is a good work- 
through, for there will sometimes.be a lot lost for want of 


average. In some cases there has been as high as 99} per 


can be believed implicitly. The moral is, that these fish 
should be killed forthwith after being taken from the water 
from motives of humanity. Their flesh also would be im- 
proved in this way, rather than by allowing them to die a 
lingering death of many hours in the usual way.” 
—-Young salmon have also been taken this month in the 
Delaware, probably of those planted in 1872. A useful bit 
of information may here be given to anglers who are not 
familiar with the appearance of these smolts, especially as 
so many streams have been lately stocked with salmon fry, 
which are liable to be caught by those angling for trout, 
and by them mistaken for trout. Smolt take a fly readily, 
and to a casual observer appear much like six inch trout, 
but a more careful scrutiny will show a marked difference 


in their livery, the smolt having 2 more metallic lustre, ” 


with spots of a more livid scarlet, while the minute scales 
are shed freely upon contact with the hand. The smolt is 
more slender than the trout, and the tai! a trifle more 
forked. Old trout have tails nearly square. All smolts 
caught by the fisherman or angler should be immediately 
returned to the water if they be not too much injured to 
live. 

—Only « short time since a Mr. Murray Hughes, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, while fishing with a net for frost fish 
near the steamboat dock, caught a young salmon about six 
inches long, and which probably hailed from the Connecti- 
cut. There can be little doubt that these instances, now 
quite frequent along the coast from the Penobscot to the 
Delaware, of young salmon being caught, are the initial 
results of the attempts to restock our rivers, and ought to 
not only encourage the Fish Commissioners, but convince 
the skeptical and obstinate who have ridiculed or directly 
opposed their efforts for so many years. In two or three 
years more we anticipate that the great and interesting 
problem will not only be solved, but that the living testi- 
mony will be overwhelming. 

—Last August a black bass was taken near Easton which 
weighed seven pounds, and is supposed to be one of the 
originals from the Potomac. 

—_——_—— 

A QUuEER Fisn.—The Revue Scientifique states that the 
aquarium of the Paris Jardin d’Acclimatation has received 
a singular acquisition—a medusa (a sort of umbrella-shaped 
polypus, that swims with a stomach, mouth, and a number 
of tentacula under water), that had no sooner got into the 
compartment allotted to it, than it got rid of all its neigh- 
bors with wonderful rapidity. On analyzing the water, it 
was found to be impregnated with vinegar, which had 
caused the death of the inmates. The medusa in question, 
therefore, belongs to one of the rarest species in existence, 
which, owing to its faculty of secreting the acid in ques- 
tion, is called the ‘‘vinegar polypus.” The curious point 
in the case is, that the animal in the first instance emits 
alcohol, which is only afterwards acidified, owing to its 
becoming diluted in contact with nitrogenized matter. 





auswers Ca Correspondents. 


——__>———_ 
[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 

such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits,im 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous Communications not Noticed. 

-———- > 


B. Krxe, Boston, Mass.—Write to W. Bonfield, Booneville, Oneida 
county, New York, enclosing your letter. 

R. R., New York.—Yon do not state what kind of hunting you wish. 
For general shooting Warren and Elk counties, Pennsylvania. The 
expenses would be about $2 50 a day, not including the car fare. 

A. B. C.—I saw at 119 Main street, Brooklyn, on January 28th, two fine 
brook trout labelled ‘‘All the way from Maine.*’ Were not these ex- 
posed for sale illegally? Ans. Yes: by the laws of both Maine and New 
York. 

W. W., New York.—What are gun cases generally lined with? Where 
can the material be procured? What canI use so that it will adhere to 
the gun case? Ans. 1. Waterproof cloth of self color. 2. Any dry goods 
house. 3. Gum tragacanth. 

Joun C. C.—Willyou kindly answer J.C. C.in your next issue of 
your valuable paper (the best in the country for asportsman, not sporting 
man, to subscribe to) whether in playing draw pokera straight flush 
will beat four of akind or not? Ans. Write to Wilkes Spirit of the 
Times. 

W. E. T., Brooklyn.—Can you tell me where Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray resides? Ans. At Guilford, Conn., when not in Boston. Where 
can I get a correct list of provisions and the quantity required by two 
persons for two weeks? Ans. See “Sybilline Leaves’ in ForEst anp 
Srream Oct. 16. Where can I get a lantern suitable for jack or night 
shooting? Ans. Ask Mr. Murray; we are wholly opposed to the use of 
the jack. Whll aconical bullet go farther than a round one, with the 
same amount of powder? Ans. It will. What is the costof flies? Anse. 
From $1 to $5 per dozen. 

Cc. W. A,, Newark, N. J.—I have a pup, cross between a setter and 
a pointer. What do you think of the breed? Ans. They turn out wel 
sometimes but will not stand the cold weather in the late fall. We trust 
that you crossed them for some special purposes, the pointer being de- 
ficient in some instinct that the setter possessed, or vice versa. Is it right 
to feed them with meal and food from the kitchen? Ans. You do not 
state age of the puppy. If it is weaned the food you mention will an- 
swer for the next three months; afterthat period it must be fed regu- 
larly, and with proper food. See Forrest anp Stream. What is the 
best manner to train them?’ Do you approve of the plan set forth by 
correspondent “Homo?’? Ans. Homo is good. Purchase “Stonchenge™ 
and follow out his instructions. 

WaNDERER.—Can you give me any information about the sports by 
field and water in California? I get very conflicting reports. Some say 
that the salmonand trout there will not take the fly; others say they 
will. But I want toknow when, where, and what fly. Some tell me 
there is famous shooting there; others that with the exception of water 
fowl and a few deer there is none.. From some I hear that great sport 
can be had coursing hares; others say it is no such thing; that there is 
no sport there of any kind to warrant ones going prepared forit. Now 
I want to know what to expect and what to prepare for. Ans. Your 
questions cover too wide a range. California isa vast State, some parts 
of which are wholly destitute of game and river fish, and others abound 
in numberless varieties. Salmon and trout. in some parts lack game 
qualities, in others they are active and take the fly readily. In our next 
issue we shall print a most comprehensive article on this very subject, 
giving valuable information of the best game section of the State—in- 
formation that we have never seen in print, though often asked for by 
anglers and naturalists. 
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To Correspondents. 
—_-- 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tur ForREsT AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

w Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 

pared with ..areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 
» Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
te become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other ; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp STream aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of tliat portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence-enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautifal in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to. those base uses which always 
send to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the heme circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 








THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 





LETTER FROM MR. A. B. LEECH, OF THE IRISH TEAM—THE 

IRISH CHALLENGE TO THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 
shelescaapeanee 

T the annual meeting of the Amateur Rifle Club, in 


December last, the President, Col. George W. Win- 
gate, was directed to address Mr. A. B. Leech, of Dublin, 
in regard to the challenge to American riflemen, pub- 
lished in the Herald, and accordingly wrote to Mr. 
Leech, requesting the particulars in regard to which 
the proposed match was designed to be carried out, and 
stating that it was the desire of the Amateur Club, not so 
much on behalf of themselves as on behalf of the riflemen 
of America, that a competition of this description should 
be had sometime during the fall at Creedmoor, at which 
American riflemen using American weapons should con- 
tend againsi an Irish team. In reply to this communica- 
tion the following letter has been received :— 


Dusuin, No. 110 Grarron Street, ) 
Tuurspay, 16th January, 1874. 
IrtsH RIFLE ASSOCIATION. j 

Dear S1r.—I have had the honor of receiving your let- 
ter of the 20th ult., which I have submitted to friends who 
are co-operating with me, and I am authorized to say that 
a formal programme on the basis of the challenge already 
before you of the proposed International Rifle Match will 
be shortly prepared, which I will be happy to submit for 
approval of your association. In deference to your sug- 
gestion I will, if possible, waive the 1,100 yards range, al- 
though to do so will, I fear, detract somewhat from the 
great interest of the match. 

When I addressed the challenge to the American nation, 
through the columns of the New York Herald, I was not 
aware that you had a National Rifle Association, which 
you will please accept as my apology for not having ad- 
dressed it in the first instance. I am authorized to say that 
my friends are highly gratified at the flattering terms in 
which you write. I have always considered that we can- 
not know too much of one another, and that whichever side 
wins in this great trial of skill and judgment, we will have 
an agreeable opportunity of improving the acquaintance, 
if not securing the friendship, of those we may have the 
honor and pleasure of being for a time associated with in 
your great country. ; Pray.accept my thanks for your cour- 
tesy. I have the honor! eremain your very faithful 


te Artur B. LEECH. 
Geo. W. Wingate, Esq@-, Secretary National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America. 


From reading Mr. Leech’s most courteous letier, it 
would seem that Mr. Leech speaks of the ‘communication 
ad.ressed to him by Col. Wingate, as if it were written: by 
him as Secretary of the National Rifle Association. This, we 
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think, is an error. The letter, to which Mr. Leech refers, 
was written by Colone! Wingate on behalf of the Amateur 
Rifle Club, in pursuance of a resolution passed at its an- 
nual meeting in December last, (published in the Forrest 
AND SrrEAmM of November 27th,) at which meeting Colonel 
Wingate, as its President, was directed to address Mr. 
Leech in regard to his challenge to ‘‘American riflemen,” 
which originally appeared in the Herald, the National Rifle 
Association having taken no action in the matter. 

In taking this step the Amateur Rifle Club did not by 
any means claim that in their members were included the 
best shots in America. On the contrary, it is their present 
intention, as soon as a definite programme is determined 
on, to publish a request soliciting the co-operation of marks- 
men throughout America, in order to secure a ‘‘team” fit to 
construct against the ‘‘Irish Eight,” such ‘‘team” to be 
selected from the best shots that can be obtained, whether 
members of the Amateur Rifle Club or not. 

It will be recollected that competitors—(under Mr. 
Leech’s challenge)—must be native born Amcricans, and 
using rifies of American manufacture, weighing not over 
ten pounds, with a trigger pull of not less than three 
pounds, any sights being allowed but telescopic, the dis- 
tances being 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. The original chal- 
lenge contemplated a match at 1,100 yards, also; but this 
was cbjected to, as our range at Creedmoor is limited to 
1,000 yards. 

From the great interest that has been manifested in this 
challenge throughout the whole country, there can be but 
little question but that a match can be made that will be 
National in ali respects. Such a contest must bring to- 
gether at Creedmoor during the fall a team of representa- 
tive men who will, we trust, sustain the traditional reputa- 
tion of America as being the home of the rifleman. 

a or 


SEVENTH REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONERSOF FISHERIES OF THESTATE 
OF MAINE. 


> 
F the reports of the Commissioners of the States of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, conscientiously written by 
the proper officers, give a truthful but rather desponding 
aspect of affairs, expatiating fully on the wasteful and care- 
less acts of the fishermen, and tacitly expressing a certain 
want of appreciation from the community in whose midst 
their labors are carried on, it is pleasant, when the reviewer 
concludes the examination of the Maine Report, to find 
that in this State much of the success the Commissioners 
have met with has been due to the increased interest taken 
by the people at large in the efforts of the State and Gov- 
ernment to restore the former productiveness of the streams 
and lakes of Maine. 

Messrs. E. M. Stilwell and Henry O. Stanley, the Fish- 
ery Commissioners of Maine, possess, it is true, certain ad- 
vantages. In the first place they are not only admirable as 
to the theory of pisciculture, combining with it a sound 
knowledge of ichthyology, but what is a great desideratum, 
these gentlemen, being thoroughly acquainted with the use 
of all the devices employed for the capture of the trout and 
salmon, in a word consummate anglers, have evidently 
brought their skill into play. Something, in introducing 
novel measures into a community, depends more or less 
upon the personnel of the functionaries, and in the present 
instance, there is no doubt but that Messrs. Stillwell and 
Stanley have, by: their presence and eloquence, donea 
great deal to teach people not only the usefulness but 
the necessity of their calling, and have thus gained the aid 
and confidence of the people in the State. We have fre- 
quently thought that it would be a great adjunct to the 
success of State measures tending to the pteservation of 
fish if a series of simple monographs of the most element- 
ary character were published and distributed gratuitously, 
describing fish with an illustration or so, and explaining 
the objects of the Fish Commissioners, and giving the 
figures, showing how the country was getting impoverished 
through want of the simplest care, and how it‘might be en- 
riched by the slightest modicum of common sense. We 
believe that some thousands of loose sheets of this char- 
acter, written in a popular and lively style, would reach 
home, and prepare the ground most thoroughly for the 
future works of the Commissioners. In Maine there appears 
a disposition on the part of mill owners, using water from 
streams capable of producing and rearing fish, not to throw 
unnecessary impediments in the way of the Commissioners, 
but rather to aid them. We note then, with pleasure, that 
owing to the prompt energy of the Cabot Manufacturing 
Company, a substantial stone fish way has been erected on 
the Kennebec, near Brunswick, and that other manufactur- 
ing companies have agreed to do the same work. In fact, 
from all the sites on the noble Kennebec and Penobscot, 
similar aid is promised, and already, in a great many cases, 
such fish ways been constructed, so that not only 
salmon, but the shad and alewives now have a chance of 
entering the rivers of Maine. Of course the refuse from 
cotton and paper mills is aserious detriment, as it pollutes 
the streams, but the Commissioners hope that some mea- 
sures may be provided to keep this poison out of the rivers 
during the breeding season or that of the migration of fish. 
The information given to us in the report in regard to 
salmon is more than satisfactory. In Maine salmon have 
made their appearance in localities where they had been 
long considered as extinct. Salmon have been secn and 
captured last year as far up the Penobscot as Pleasant 
River. At Vanceboro’, Mr. Stanley himself caught a 
salmon, and the Commissioners are well satisfied that a 
large number of salmon have succeeded in reaching the. 
sources of the Penobscot and have spawned there. As far up 
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even as Chesuncook Lake—and even beyond it, smolt were 
taken in the second year. In the East Branch, last same 
mer, as far as Grand Falls, yearling salmon were found), 
specimens of which were sent to Professor Baird, of the: 
Smithsonian Institution. Now just here would come m 
most usefully the informaticn in the way of easy instruc- 
tion which we have advanced—the distribution of some 
primary lessons about fish adapted to the use of ignorant 
people. About Grand Falls, the people were catching the 
young salmon and calling them trout. Perhaps the term 
ignorant is rather too strong a one, for it is not every in- 
dividual, though ‘he be educated, who can nicely discrimi- 
nate between the various forms of that protean fish the 
salmon, whether he be as a parr, a smolt or a grilse. 

The advent of the salmon so far inland, the Commission- 
ers think, is due to the fact of there being good efficient: 
wardens on the rivers, and quite as much _ because of the: 
friendly sympathy and co operation of mill owners, who: 
have aided in keeping the fish-ways clear, and mostly be- 
cause of an ¢mproved state of public opinion and an increased 
interest the people generally have taken in these subjects. 

Between Bangor and Oldtown, last year, a number of 
fine salmon were captured; whole number up to July 284d,. 
1,984, with an average weight of 16 pounds. Total weight, 
33,198, worth $5,504. About the biggest fish weighed 32 
pounds. On the Kennebec the accounts of the salmon are 
quite as reassuring, an increase in quantity and quality of 
fish having been noted. Barring some slight accidents to 
the salmon spawn, the hatching has been fairly good at the: 
Bucksport Salmon Works, and some 300,000 salmon fry 
were divided between the waters of the Penobscot andi 
Androscoggin Rivers. It is again pleasant to notice that 
railroad corporations have given the Commissioners their: 
aid in distributing the small fish. Nothing can be more to 
the interests of railroads than to encourage in every way 
the movements of the Fish Commissioners. A good ang- 
ling ground induces travel, and with care from small begin- 
nings the salmon fisheries may undoubtedly in time assume 
a commercial aspect. Another incident worth recording 
is, that the Honorable W. H. Venning, Inspector of Fish- 
eries of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and Mr. Deputy 
Curran, have given material aid to the labors of our Maine 
Commissioners. 

The Commissioners, quite wisely, we think, have 
been chary of the indiscriminate permission to be allowed 
to all parties to take the spawn of landlocked salmon, and 
while desirous of aiding other States and the public all 
they can, they cannot entertain, for a moment, the idea 
that the fisheries are to be destroyed -by unprincipled or 
ignoraut people. A proposition was made to the United 
States Commissioners of Fisheries, and to the Commis- 
sioners of the New England States, to found an establish- 
ment for the propagation of fish at Sebec Lake similar to 
the one at Bucksport, and in August last it was decided, 
after a careful examination, that one should be made at 
Sebec, and everything is now in order for future work. 
Of course Maine, from her noble rivers and lakes, having 
within herself all the most choice places for salmon 
nurseries in the United States,must be the most conspicuous 
of the fish-raising States, and from thence fish-stock, we 
trust, will be had in plenty. 

Consignments of the ova of California salmon have been 
received through Mr. Stone, a gift from Prof. Baird, and 
the fish will be placed in some lake or stream running into 
the Penobscot. 

In the supplimentary report of Mr Charles G. Atkins, 
who has in charge the Bucksport Salmon Breeding Works, 
a most practical and simple exhibit is made how the salmom 
are stripped and the ova are treated, and in the paper cam 
be found how the cost of ova has been reduced from $44 
per thousand in 1869 to not more than $3.40 this last year. 
This establishment now ranks in its appointments, as in its 
productions, among the first inthe world. Last December 
two millions and a quarter of eggs laid in the hatching 
troughs, and when put to their capacity they will ccntain 
over 4,000,060. 

It is only this year that a thorough series of experiments 
in shad hatching were inaugurated, 100,000 young shad 
having been produced, and it is hoped that their introduc- 
tion into the Kennebec, and about the same quantity into 
the Penobscot, will be attended with the best results. 





































































gard to the question of fish as food,as capable of provisioning 
a large portion of the State, and refer to the waste of ani- 
mal life in Maine as a sufficient lesson of how improvident 
man is, and they state that ‘‘no good law, however popular, 
can ever be enforced without the sympathy and aid and 
interest of the whole people, and that the masses must assist 
or our laws will never be obeyed.” They believe in the 
necessity of protection for both fur and fin, and ask the 
legislature to constitute Commissioners of Fisheries and 
Game. A most scathing rebuke can be found in the report, 
directed not to the lazy vagabonds, who, too indolent to 
work, exist by catching fish at improper times and when 
half grown, but written for the edification of those un- 
sportsmanlike people, far worse than pot hunters, who, 
when in a trout stream, keep on fishing until they have left 
not a fish in the stream. ‘‘Sir,” said a guide, describing 
the soulless conduct of one of these parties, ‘‘at one time 
we buried more than 200 Ibs. of trout that they had killed; 
they would have killed the last trout in the river if they 
had known where to find it.” Of course no legislation can 
meet offences of this character, called by the indignant 
Commissioners ‘‘a shameless abuse of the hospitality of 
the State.” The remedy lies in newspapers publishing the 
names of all such vulgar people capable of such malfeasance 












The Commissioners write in the most sensible way in re- | 
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and branding indiscriminate, insatiable fishermen as wanton 
destroyers. 

Occasionally trout are received from Anson and other 
towns in Maine, which find their way to New York, which 
have been caught out of season. It would be wise for the 
Commissioners to correspond with parties in this city, 
whom we have no doubt would do their best to find out 
who receives the fish here, and who would not hesitate for 
a@ moment in bringing the offenders up with a round turn. 

Smelt fishing, Messrs. Stilwell and Stanley think, require 
additional jurisdiction. After March 15th it is lawful to 
catch smelt with hook and dip net. It is suggested that 
the net be prohibited after March 1st. The lobster-busi- 
ness (frequently referred to by the Forest AND STREAM), 
is waning on the coasts of Maine, and the Commissioners 
propose restricting the catch as totime, especially in July 
and August, during which months, exactly, the critical 
period of lobster spawning takes place. 

In concluding this most interesting report of the Maine 
Fishery Commissioners, it impresses us as the work of con- 
scientious men, who have had their soul in the enterprise. 
We must express the pleasure its perusal has given us, and 
the satisfaction we feel, when we can assure our readers 
that it is to Maine that they may look for the true fish 
nurseries which must supply, in time, no considerable 
portion of the whole country, not only with excellent 


sport, but with solid and wholesome food. 
———__—~<  _—- 


A TERRIBLE WOLF. 


ea eceies 
OTHING delighted Louis XV. so much as the chase. 
Besides being a huntsman of superior merit, combin- 
ing the finest theory with absolute practice, Louis XV. gave 
to this noble art all those finer and more delicate shadings 
which those pompous times allowed. When not engrossed 
in the cares of state, or absolutely in the field, the music 
of the hunt, the study of those melodious sounds brought 
forth in the hunting horn, occupied his royal attention. 
Several calls of his composition are extant, and what is 
called ‘‘La Louise Royale” and ‘‘L’Azur,” still sounded at 
hunting meets, owe their origin to Louis XV. , 

But the revolution destroyed all hunting in France. The 
mad thirst for blood went even so for that not only the no- 
blest of hunters but their poor dogs were sacrificed. Some 
anecdotes of this pericd are most interesting. The repub- 
licans seized on every pack of hounds they could find and 
pitilessly killed them. In order to save some few of their 
choicest breeds their unfortunate masters cut the dogs’ tails 
and lopped their ears, thus transmogrifying a stag hound 
into a watch dog. There was a certain pack of wolf 
hounds celebrated for their courage and speed during fully 
threc centuries, which was almost totally destroyed by the 
sane culotte. Fortunately, two or three of these ani- 
malsvere saved, after being docked and cropped. On the 
return of their masters fo France, in 1803, these solitary 
individuals of the canine race who had, during fully ten 
years, been forced to undergo the most degrading purposes, 
were discovered, and the race was miraculously preserved. 
From these dogs the famous pack of hounds belonging to 
the Count de Cantelau owes its origin. Occasionally an 
exception was made by the followers of Danton and Robes- 
pierre, for M. du Hallay barely escaped the guillotine from 
the fact of his having cestroyed a thousand wolves. 

There is a curious story about a terrible wolf, whieb is 
recorded among the hunting annals of France, which we 
see repeated in the columns of our French contemporary. 
All kinds of diabolical stories are told about wolves, which, 
strange enough, are repeated in all languages. Our own 
Indians love to tell stories of a certain terrible medicine 
wolf, and the Gallic Loup Garru, and the Saxon Wier 
Wolf, all undoubtedly spring from one and the same 
origin. 

All Avergne, in France, about one hundred and ten 
years ago, was ravaged by a wolf, who rejoiced in a partic- 
ular name of his own, and was called the Terror of Gévau- 
dan. Such was the havoc he made among shepherds and 
flocks that the Evéque of Mendl had a solemn service held 
in the cathedral, with prayers, imploring the Divine Mercy 
to spare the men and cattle in the country. The wolf was 
alleged to have killed and devoured no less than ninety- 
three people, and to have mutilated twice tuat number of 
human beings. Louis XV. instituted a grand hunt for this 
wolf’s especial benefit, and twenty thousand wolf hunters 
are said to have been put upon his track. Huntsmen and 
hounds from Italy were added tothe French contingent, 
and the princes of the blood Royal, Condé, Orleans, and 
Penthiévre sent all their hunting equipages. They chased 
and they ran this wonderful wolf fora whole month with- 
out success. Once he was wounded, and swam a river, but 
this only seemed to make him the more ravenous, for 

shortly afterwards (so says the chroniclers of the times) he 
recommenced gobbling up children, women, and sheep in 
the most wholesale way. At last, on the 20th of Septém- 
ber, 1765, close to the royal abbey of Chazes stood the fa- 
mous hunter, the Chevalier Antoine de Beauterne, the 
king’s own rifle bearer, or porte-arquebuse, as that important 
functionary was then called. Antoine fired his blunder- 
buss at the wolf (so reads the French account), and down 
went the wolf, only to spring up again with redoubled fury, 
intent on making a Red Riding Hood out of the redoubtable 
Chevalier. Asan oyster would he have been swallowed 
had it not been fora certain M. Reinhard, who came up 
just in the nick of time and killed the wolf outright with 
his gun. 
So goes the story. We have before told our readers 
about the wolves which seem to abound in certain parts of 
France—perhaps the descendants of this classic wolf—who 
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took twenty thousand men to kill. Perhaps a few western 
hunters, armed with Remingtons or Sharpes or Burtons, 
might settle the business for the majority of thése mutton 
eaters. We simply suggest this method to our most worthy 


French contemporary, La Chasse Illustrée. 
oo or 


THE KENNEL CLUB CODE OF RULES 

> 

N printing the ‘‘code of rules for the guidance of 

field trials of sporting dogs, adopted by the Kennel Club 
in England,” we do so simply as a guide for the benefit of 
all sportsmen’s clubs throughout the country, and especi- 
ally for the New York State Sportsmen’s Association, and 
the Prairie Shooting Club of Chicago. These rules and 
regulations were determined on last fall, and if we are not 
mistaken the Kennel Club of England hold entire jurisdic- 
tion as regards making the laws fer field trials, as to usage 
of guns, dogs, and workers of dogs in the field. These laws 
have nothing whatever to do with the formu!a that may be 
agreed upon by both parties in the Anglo-American field 
trial match. 

We would suggest that, by all means, the sportsmen of 
America should form in New York an organization similar to 
the Kennel Club of England. The advantages of it are so 
numerous and so readily understood byall sportsmen that we 
do not think it necessary to expatiate uponit. We have 
already been in correspondence with several prominent 
gentlemen, owner of sportsmen’s dogs, as to making the 
preliminary arrangements, and we have their entire sup- 
port as to the founding of just such a kennel club in this 
country. 

To return to the differences in marking the merits of 
dugs as advised by us, it will be noticed that reirieving is 
not taken into consideration in a field trial in England (sce 
account of Mr. Price’s shooting in Wales) as a distinctive 
feature, nor are there any points allowed, nor do the English 
sportsmen as a rule train or expect a dog to fetch his bird. 
Gamekeepers are frequently employed to hold retrievers in 
leash, who loose them when a birdis to be fetched. In the 
United States a setter that will not retrieve a snipe or 
woodcock, or fetch his bird or bring it in in good style, 
without mauling, would be considered by us as but half 
broken, and would deteriorate in price in the estimation of 
the purchaser fully 50 per cent. Almost the first question 
that is asked when a gentleman is about purchasing a set- 
ter in the United States is, ‘‘will he retrieve?” The answer 
generally is, ‘the retrieves first rate.” To conclude our 
remarks on this important subject, trusting that our sug- 
gestions may be thought of use to the interests of our 
sportsmen, without any false braggadocia on our part, we 
believe that an American bred setter taken out for a day’s 
hard work has more bottom, and will last longer, and 
work stauncher at the end of the day, and will be in a better 
condition for the next day’s shooting, than an English 
bred setter. We are glad to see the New York Herald 
agrees with us on this point. 

It has been proposed by us to allow ten points for re- 
trieving in the Anglo American match, reducing the pace 
and style of hunting from 20 to 15 points, also the styl 
and steadiness of pointing from 15 to 10 points, for the rea- 
sons that will be read in our columns elsewhere, to which 
we would direct attention. 

The gentlemen who have entered their dogs conditionally 
in the Anglo-American match will piease state whether 
these alterations in the marks of excellence in the setter 
will suit the different clubs they repre:ent. We feel satis- 
fied that the English party will listen to almost anything in 
reason in the way of modification of ‘their laws to accom- 
modate American sportsmen, who will have to travel so 
far to test the merits of their pointers and setters in com- 
parison with the English bred dogs. 


CODE OF RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF FIELD TRIALS OF 
SPORTING DOGS, ADOPTED BY THE KENNEL CLUB, 1873. 
1.—ELEcTION oF JuDGEs—The Judge or Judges shall be elected by the 

Committee of the Meeting, and their names shall be announced simulta- 

neonsly with the meeting. Whena Judge, from ill health orany other 

unexpected cause, is prevented attending a meeting. or during a meeting 
finishing it, the Committee of the Meeting shall have the power of de- 
ciding what is to be done. 

2.—DEscrRIPTION OF EntRyY—Every subscriber to a stake must name 
his dog at or before the Draw, and must give (if known) the name of the 
sire and dam of the dog entered.. The Secretary shall publish on the 
cardthe names of those who are subscribers, but do not comply with 
these conditions. These nominations shall not be drawn but must be 
paid for. Any puppy whose pedigree, marks, or color shall be proved 
not to correspond with the entry given shall be disqualified and the 
whole of his stakes or winnings forfeited. 

3.—ALTERATION OF NamE—If any subscriber shall enter a dog by a 
different i.ame from that in which it shall last have run, or been exhib- 
ited, without giving notice to the Secretary of the alteration at the time 
of entry, such dog shall be disqualified. The Secretary shall (if the con- 
ditions of the rule be complied with) enter on the card the late and pres- 
ent name of such dog. 

4.—Nomations—Any subscriber taking an entry in a stake, and not 
prefixing the word ‘names’? to a dog which is not his own property, 
shall forfeit that dog’s chance of the stake. He shall likewise be com- 
pelled to deliver in writing to the Secretary of the meeting the name of 
the bona fide owner of the dog named by him, and this communication 
shall be produeed should any dispute arise in the matter. 

5—.DEFAULTERS—No person shall be allowed to enter or run a dog, 
in his own, or any other person’s name, who is a defaulter for either en- 
tries or stakes. 

6.—PowER TO Reruse Entrres—The Committee or Stewards of any 
meeting may reserve to themselves the right of refusing any entries that 
they may think fit to exclude, and no person, who has been proved to 
the satisfaction of the Committee to have miscondncted himself in any 
way in connection with dogs, dog shows, or dog trials, will be allowed to 
compete in any trials that may be held under the Kennel Club Rules. 

7.—OxsEcTIONs—An objection to a dog must be made to the Stewards 
or Committee of the meeting at any time before the stakesare paid 
over upon the objector lodging a sum of £5 inthe hands of the Stew- 
ards, Committee, or the Secretary, which shall be forfeited ifthe objec- 
tion prove frivolous. The owner of the dog objected to shall be com- 
pelied to.deposit equally the sum of 25, and to prove the correctness of 
his entry. All expenses in consequence of the objection to fall upon the 





party against whom the decision may ultimately be given. Should an ob- 
jection be made which cannot at the time be substantiuted or disproved 
the dog may be allowed to run under protest; but should the objection 
be af.erwards substantiated, and the winnings have been paid over, the 
owner or nominator of the dog may be disqualified, shail retarn the 
money or prize, and shall be declared a defaulter. 

_ 


POLLUTION oF RIVERS.—in the report of the Fishery 
Commmissioners of Maine, it will be found that in certain 
cases the poisoning of the streams from mill refuse is ex- 
citing their attention. In England the River Pollution 
Commissioners, Prof. Frankland and Mr. J. C. Morton, have 
just furnished an interesting report, having made many 
thousand analyses, and having tested the refuse waters 
coming from chemical dye, print, paper, cotton, and paper 
mills. In England the pollution.of rivers is rather a ques- 
tion as affecting the sources of drinking water than as to 
the detriment to fish, though this latter point is by no means 
overlooked. With the English commission the information 
sought had for its object the determining to what an ex- 
tent purification can be pushed without detriment to the 
industry of the particular district where such manufactures 
are carried on. The English commissioners give certain 
standards as explaining what waters are to be designated 
as polluted, such data resting in the visible traces left by 
water, others attainable by chemical tests and analysis. 

Questions of the pollution of rivers, and how to prevent 
it, are as serious as they are difficult to manage. To us, 
‘looking only to the possible destruction of the fish, we 
should suppose that establishments using chlorine for 
bleaching materials. as in cotton or paper mills, or employ- 
ing dye stuffs, might in some cases during the fish breeding 
periods, or that of migration, store up their waste matters, 
and only aliov them to flow into the rivers at times 
when such pollution would do no harm to the fish. Then, 
again, processes might be found by which the waste mat- 
ters could be dessicated, and in solid bulk be placed in the 
earth and not in the water. 

We frankly confess that as yet we do not see our way 
clearly-in regard to this subject of the pollution of our 
rivers, and think, with Nature, that it is one of those ques- 


tions of social economy most difficult of solution. 
a 


ENTERPRISE IN SouTH AMERICA.—We learn from a cor- 
respondent, who is at this time located high up in the 
mountains at a place called Vilcomayo, 14,538 feet above 
the level of the sea, that ‘“‘your paper, the Forest anp 
STREAM, together with some others, lie cosily upon my 
table. I am rejoiced to greet your paper, and to.read from 
the same your well known articles. I may give you an 
item by and by upon agriculture in the valleys and the 
mountains. We have here papers published at Puno, the 
Ei Cindadona, and one at Cuzco, the El Heraido. Both of 
these papers are well executed every way, and it may seem 
to you like an item of news, indeed, to know that both the 
news sheets are being published more than, 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. These are by no means the 
highest aspirants for newspaper fame. At a place called 
Cerro de Pasco, 14,000 feet above the sea, a wide awake, 
clever gazette, devoted to the science of mining, matters 
and things in general, and the muses, is regularly issued.” 
Speaking of a place, Vilcomayo by name, the writer says: 
“Here high up in the Andes is a genuine American hotel, 
two stories high, with a ‘‘piazza,” and some forty rooms 
for the accommodation of tourists and the railroad people 
who come this way. Here are all the necessary requisites 
for the railroad, such as machine shop, engine houses, and 
laborers’ cabins for the many hundred men employed upon 
the same. Just imagine that these are called the ‘Yankees 
of South America.’ There are Chilians, Bolivians, Peru- 
ians, whites, Indians, ladrones, blacks, and once in a while 
the Chinaman.” 





eee G Gees 

InDEx.—The present issue—No. 26—completes the first 
volume of ForEsT AND STREAM, and we are accordingly 
preparing an index of the same, to be mailed te our sub- 
scribers with the forthcoming No. 28. The index will be es- 
pecially arranged with reference to classification of spe- 
cies, subjects, localities, characteristics, etc., and will con- 
stitute a key to a work of reference which must be greatly 
valued not only from the great variety of topics presented, 
but from the comparatively new ground covered, embrac- 
ing, as it does, the entire geographical range of the United 
States and Canada, with other districts more remote. We 
should advise that the volume be bound immediately upon 


receipt of the index. 
—_—_—— or 


Tae ANNUAL MEETING of the American Fish Culturists’ 
Association will be held at No. 10 Warren street, this 
city, on the 10th of February instamt, as already an- 
nounced. 

Weare requested by Seth Green, Esq., to state, in view 
of the written desire of a large number of gentlemen to 
meet him here, that he will be found at the meeting as 
above, where all who wish to ‘‘talk fish” can not only but- 
“ton-hole him, but other leading pisciculturists, to their 


hearts’ content. 
a 


—We have the best authority for stating that our most dis- 
tinguished soldier, General Sherman, has expressed him- 
self in the most complimentary way in regard to the 
National Rifle Association, and the management of Creed- 
moor, and as fully appreciating in a military point of view 
the advantages of the general rifle practice movement now 


commencing in the United States. 
en 


—Dr. Wm. B. Ball, of Chesterfie'd, Va., late Fish Com- ~ 


missioner of that State, died last month in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. 
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‘most fearful agony, while a mare, the property of the gen- 
tleman who writes the account, which had had the nitrate 
acid of mercury ,applied to her wounds has so far suffered 
no inconvenience. A fact of this character is most worthy 
of notice, and we are glad to give it publicity. It might 
be fully worth while to give the nitrate acid of mercury to 
persons who might have been bitten by a dog supposed to 
have rabies. In the case noticed by us the dog was a New- 
foundland. We are chary of Newfoundland dogs. From 
a careful study of this subject, notes of which we purpose 
to publish some day, in regard to the species of dogs most 
prone to have hydrophobia, we are forced to place this 
fine dog, the Newfoundland, in unfortunate prominence. 

—Where is Stawell? Who knows where Stawell is? 
Stawell, where the Australians have played their Olym- 
piad game of cricket, and where the Stawellians beat the 
Grace Eleven, making the second defeat the vauntcd 
boatsmen and bowlers and fielders have met with on the 
Island Continent. Butso it is, and cricket men all through 
England hold down their heads, and are listless and moody, 
and believe now in the New Zealander or Australian look- 
ing at the ruins of Lord’s Grounds of London and the Water- 
loo Bridge. The news is brief; we give it in all its im- 
pressive brevity. Mr. W. G. Grace’s Eleven vs. Twenty- 
Two of the Stawell club, which began on the 9th was 
completed on the the following day. The eleven went in 
first and scored 43 runs against 71 Stawell. Particulars of 
the second inning are wanting. The result, however, is 
stated to be in favor of Stawell, who won the match with 
ten wickets to spare. All Australia ought to hold a grand 
corrobbrrie in approved native style. Our own clubs in 
New York had better profit by the example, for from the 
far West looms upa club which this season, we are in- 
clined to think, will reap all the laurels. Of course, Mis- 
souri is not as far off as Australia. 


Sporting Hews from Abroad. 


NE cannot help animadverting with some regret to 

the character of the correspondence one sees in lead- 

ing English papers devoted to the annals of field sports. 
The remark would be toe sweeping should we state that a 
discussion in England on questions of dogs, or game, or 
guns always ends by being of an acrimonious character, 
but we are forced to declare that asimple difference of 
opinion in regard to the various sides aquestion may be 
viewed from, too frequently engenders an amount of re- 
crimination which concludes with allusions of a personal 
kind somewhat coarse, and with a careless use of epithets 
which we cannot but regard as uncalled for. We must do 
our elder brethren the justice to state that assertions made 
by them are rarely or ever advanced without a good deal 
of reason, and it is safe to say that before making a state- 
ment of facts they are always most careful in regard to 
their authority. A Frenchman may make up his history 
of the camel from a visit to the Jardin des Plantes; a Ger- 
man eliminate one from his inner consciousness, but it is 
the Englishman who will go to Arabia or to Sahara and be- 
come a camel driver himself before he is ready to print the 
facts in regard to this animal. We have sometimes en- 
deavored, and fruitlessly, to try and find out why English- 
men were so rough in print and quarrelled so savagely, 
just as soon as ink is spilt. We have atheory that your 
average Briton rarely sees himself in type, and that when 
he gets there.he hardly knews how to behave himself. In 
the United States, where the columns of a newspaper are 
80 easily accessible to every one, (where perhaps quite un- 
forunately people find themselves too often into print 
when they don’t want to get there,) it is considered very 
much more of a common event, and the custom of the thing 





































has taught contributors, when they advance opinions or 
differ from others, to do so in a courteous way. We may 
be rather uncouth in the viva voce way, but when we write, 
remembering that scripta verba manent, though we may think 
daggers, we are careful to put them in velvet sheaths, so 
that the readers can handle them without cutting their fin- 
gers. Of course men will differ in regard to a gun, a rod, 
a dog or a horse, or a fish, but without adopting the forced 
methods of super-Chinese civility; there can be no use in 
being vituperative about these matters or for calling hard 


names. 
—Would any of our readers like to go to Unkomofiaze or 
to Limpopo? Of course. everybody knows where those 


happy hunting realms are. It is the land of the elephant 


and the rhinoceros, where hippopotami, giraffes, lions, 


gnus, elands, koodoes and panthers abound, somewhere in 
Mid Africa. Such is the want of hunting opportunities in 
Engiand that people advertise these unknown countries 
and get up parties to enjoy sport there. Perhaps the 
Messrs. Cook the.great tourist guides will undertake pleas- 
ure trips of this character at some future period. Why 
cannot we be imitative to a certain extent? We think if 
a‘well known hunter (we could mention a score of such) 
knowing the ground well, would start at the proper sea- 


son from New York anexpedition of this character toward 


the Rocky Mountains with grizzly bears in prospective he 


might soon collect quite a number of enthusiastic sports- 
men who, under his guidance, would see no end of sport, 
and have as an excitant the chance of a neat brush with 
the red men. 

—We have several times noticed the tiger killing in In- 
dia with its various English interpretations. So far we are 
pleased to state this correspondence has been of the most 
approved parliamentary character. ‘‘Smoothbore,” the 
well known correspondent to the London Field, has an ex- 
cellent communication on this subject. The writer is 
doubtful whether tigers kill more human beings now than 
they used to. Deer and pigs are, itis stated, the natural 
food of the tiger, ‘‘but,” says ‘‘Smoothbore,” ‘“‘when by 
every means, fair and foul, in season and out of season, 
these are killed by the natives, the tiger is forced to fall 
back on the bullocks and buffaloes.” Now whenhe kills 
the latter, which animal belongs to the natives, these stupid 
natives, says Smoothbore, have not even the sense to al- 
low him to eat the carcass. The sequence now follows; 
tigers being driven away by the man, he tries to see what 
kind of a dinner a native will make, and finding much to 
his surprise and pleasure that a manis good eating, and 
not hard to kill, he becomes a homophogist, ¢. e., a confirmed 
man eater. The whole question is a strange one in animal 
economy, and reminds one of the endeavors to carry across 
in the same boat the wolf, the goat and the cabbage. The 
same thorough authority states that the Coimbatore district 
is noted for its maneating tigers. In 1870-’71 they ate five 
human beings and 1,258 cattle; but in 1872-’72, 108 human 
beings and 1,509 cattle. It seems to us the appetite in- 
creases in what it feeds on, aud that the more cattle they 
eat the more men and women they devour. A method 
proposed to get rid of these man-eating tigers is advanced 
by a Major Beddome. This gentleman advises raising com- 
panies of vo!unteers, armed with rifles and muskets, and 
opening a regular campaign against the animals, the tiger 
corps to be prepared in every way for field service with 
tents, baggage, supplies, &c. 

—In Land and Water there is ;given the experiences of a 
gentleman who was attacked by a mad dog and the method 
he employed to cure certain animals which had been bitten 
by the dog. Three horses and a cow were bitten by the 
dog. Some were treated with nitrate of silver, and one 
with the nitrate acid of mercury. Two horses and a cow 
treated with lunar caustic (nitrate of siiver) all died in the 


—Dogs are dogs, and represent, when good ones, no 
small amount of money. <A twenty-five hundred horse cer- 
tainly means both beauty and speed, but a £500 setter must 
stand for something canine worth almost his weight in sil- 
ver. Yet the Irish Times says £500 was offered for the cel- 
ebrated red and white setter, Dash. This dog hails from 
Ireland, and is the property of P. P. Stone, Esq., of Coler- 
aine, County Derry. 

—The exportation of English horses must be decreasing. 
The price at home evidently must meet the views of those 
wishing to dispose of their horses. In 1872 the value of 
such animals sent out of England was £180,082; for the last 
year it was not half of it, only £76,442. 


Che Kennel. 


FIELD TRIAL RULES TOSUIT AMERICAN 
BRED SETTERS. 











EFORE our gentlemen sportsmen enter into competi- 
tion with the English pointers and setters in a field 
trial in England, there are many matters of marked impor- 
tance that we should wish to bring to the attention of our 
readers. 

ist. We would suggest that a slight alteration be made 
in the marks of excellence as regards points. 

2d. That the introduction of retrieving should receive 
special notice as being of greu/,; benefit to our sportsmen. 

3d. That if a dog in a field triai retrieves a bird, having 
worked along distance on his marked bird, it should be 
considered and allowed that this educated instinct in the 
setter is worthy of several points in a field trial. 

We offer these suggestions for these reasons: Taking 
the setter as being undoubtedly the most useful dog over 
game birds for our country, the power of scenting game, 
or the strength of nose, ina pure and well bred setter is 
simply a question of inheritance, which no doubt may be 
slightly improved by patient and careful practice. The 
nose being the most prominent characteristic feature in the 
setter, the rules very justly give to ‘‘scent” the highest 
number of points, namely, 30. Pace and style of hunt- 
ing are almost wholly embodied in Breaking, the style and 
staunchness in Pointing, and Drawing on game; these sev- 
eral grades of merit have already, by the rules and regu- 
lations of field trials, their average points allotted to them. 
Pace in ranging, and the style or manner in which the set- 
ter beats the ground, are inherent in the animal, and may 
be much improved by constant education and training. 
As for instance, take nine out of every ten dogs into the 
field of those which are commonly called thoroughly broken, 
and they will range or beat, and run over the ground in a 
most excited and erratic manner. Breaking and dropping 
to ‘‘word” or shot, isa matter which rests almost wholly 
with the master, and it depends upon the owner or dog 
trainer whether the animal is thoroughly taught or not. 
Backing is the bringing out of the dormant instinct while 
the dog is stillin his youth. Take the puppy out in the 
field along with the mother and let him see the parent 
“stand ona point;” the little fellow will back her, that is 
stand on his parent’s point alongside of her, simply because 


-of his strong imitative powers, instinct, and also that he 


smells game. At Balla for this mark of excellence in a dog 
they allow 10 points, if perfect. Pointing again is also a 
question of a pure strain of a long line of ancestral blood or 
inheritance, and it depends solely on the careful selection 
in the cross of the different breeds of setters. 

Therefore if a dog has a good nose, if his pace and style of 
hunting be excellent, and his breaking perfection, we might 
then with propriety- reduce the. pace. and style of hunting 
and pointing 5 points each, which would then make room 





for retrieviug. To instruct a setter to retrieve, either on 
land or water is the easiest of all lessons which the animal 
has to be taught. Having explained this system fully in 
previous issues of the Forest anD STREAM, we wish only 
to say that in shooting snipe or woodcock in a thick swamp, 
where the birds drop dead one hundred yards from the 
shooter in the almost impenetrable swamp grass and bog, 
which is not of uncommon occurrence, it is of vital im- 
portance that the setter should be able to fetch the bird, with- 
out one’s having to g> to the expense of procuring and the 
trouble of unleashing a ‘‘retriever” to gather the birds, as 
is the custom in field trials abroad. 

We could write on this matter more fully, as the ques- 
tion is an interesting and novel one to our sportsmen. 
Any information we may gather or that we are in posses- 
sion of, we shall be pleased to give to our readers verbally 
or by mail. The pointer we will treat ina later issue. By 
examining the table of points as in use in the field trials at 
Bala, England, issued in our last number, the differences 
suggested by us may be be better appreciated. Appended 
are the alterations in value of points we would advise: 


VALUE OF POINTS WHEN PERFECT. 


| 30 2 | 2 15 10 | 5 |100 





ALTERATION IN MARKS OF EXCELLENCE FOR SETTERS. 
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We shall be glad to hear from correspondents on this 


matter. 
——— 


We publish another letter from Mr. Price, of Wales, on 
the International Pointers and Setters Challenge. We feel 
sure that it will be read with much interest, as it settles all 
disputes, and answers in a very proper manner the letters 
of English gentlemen to Bell’s Life and other sporting 
papers. We cannot interfere on this side of the water 
with any unpleasantness or discussions that may arise in 
field trials or any other sports in Great Britain, as we have 
quite enough to do to attend to our own. 

“ Ruawiias, BALA, Norra WALES. 
EpDitoR FoREST AND STREAM:— 

I wrote to you some fortnight ago, stating that the choice 
of the English representatives, and the arrangement of de- 
tails, wonld be, in case of the challenge being accepted, in 
the hands of the committee of the Kennel Club, our Eng- 
lish Jockey Club, in shooting matters. I write to repeat 
that statement, seeing in Bell’s Life, a letter from Mr. 
Llewellen in which he challenges the right of Mr. Mac- 
dona and myself to call our dogs first class, and suggestiiig- 
that his own are better. Mr. Macdona’s ‘‘Ranger” and 
“Belle” won all their engagements last summer, and Mr. 
Whitehouse’s ‘‘Pax” and Mr. Barclay Field’s ‘“‘Dick” also 
secured or divided all the stakes they ran for. I take it 
that these four dogs may be acknowledged to be the best 
in England at the present time; whether their owners will 
permit them to compete in the international match is 
another thing, and a question for the committee to decide. 
Mr. Llewellen’s ‘‘Countess,” an undeniably first class ani- 
mal, and one that has beaten “‘Belle” on the first occasion 
that they ever met, was beaten this year by both Mr. Mac- 
dona’s ‘‘Ranger” and by ‘‘Belle.” I write you this plain 
statement of facts, and beg to conclude with the assurance 
that should the challenge be accepted the best dogs will be 
selected by the Kennel Club for the match, or should they 
decline to interfere, which I do not anticipate, Mr. Mac- 
dona and myself will guarantee to find the dogs and the 
money for the contest. I am, dear sir, yours, truly, 

R. I. Ll. Price. 

[We are in correspondence with the Kennel Club of Eng- 
land.—Eb. ] 

——e——— 

—Our correspondent, S. C. Clarke, in acknowledging re- 
ceipt of pointer Belle’s photograph, writes, and we think 
very justly, as follows: 4 

“Tam bound to say that I have seen handsomer speci- 
mens of the pointer, and which showed higher breeding. 
I think she appears too long in the legs, and somewhat 
coarse in those limbs, as well as in thetail. I can see that 
she may be an animal of great powers of ranging and en- 
durance, and I am aware that to appreciate the points of a 


dog as well as of a horse you should see him move. 
8. C.C. 


—>—_—— 


REtTRiEvERS.—I thought I knew’ something about ° 


shooting and the dogs necessary for the sporis, Lut tie 
notice of the day’s sport at Rhiwlas Bala—three guns, with 
sixteen dogs, ‘‘retrievers,” 103 head—has completely upset 
all my idgas on the subject. For what on earth could thres 
gentlemen take sixteen retrievers out with them. I have 
always thought one retriever enough for his own particular 
business? thc y used them for other purposes than their 
legitimate business, surely other breeds are more useful.— 
London Field. 
—_——_—+>——. 

—Mr. R. D. Purcell Llewellen’s letter to Beli’s Life in 
London, which is copied in the New York Herald of Febru- 
ary 2d, is answered by Mr. Price’s letter in our issue of last 
week. Mr. Price and the Rev. J. Cumming Macdonna 
leave the Anglo-American challenge entirely in the hands 


of the Kennel Club of England. 








—Strange that game should be so dear when the efforts 
of every sportsman are directed to “‘bring it down!” 





See, a ae eae. ee, Oi ok “i tk 








Shot Gun and Bifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR FEBRUARY. 
——_>—— 


Hares, Squirrels and Wild Fowl. 
Red Deer, Caricus Virginia wild T key, Méeagris gallo; ) 
r, Ca nianus ‘urkey, pavo. 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyz Virginianus.) 
—_ ae Curlew, etc., in great 
variety. 





——__+——_—— 


¥ _Under the head of ‘Game, and Fish in Season’ we can only specyfy wu 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In ing game we are 


guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 


our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion. 
——__~+> —_——_—- 


—A correspondent in Hillsboro, Ohio, who is a veteran 
sportsman, sends the following extraordinary instance of 
‘*buck ague.” Cases like this occur even with old hunters, but 
they merely indicate a peculiar exceptional nervous state 
of the system, which cannot be accounted for except on 
general principles. Some of our nervous friends may find 
sympathy or encouragement therein. The phenomenon is 
not more singular than that nervous condition which starts 
at the slam of adoor or the snap of a twig while it remains 
unshaken by the peal of the thunder-clap or the rattle of 
musketry :— 

Ep 1ToR ForREsT AND STREAM:— 

Some thirty years ago the writer started out by daylight, ‘solitary and 
alone,” for a deer hunt. He had made a horseback trip to Portsmouth, 
on the Ohio River, fifty miles from his home, to attend court, and on his 
way down left his rifle at a settler’s cabin in the Sunfish Hills, then a very 
wild section, abounding in deer, intending to stop a day or two on his 
return. 

It was December, and a ten inch snow had fallen during the night, and 
ground, bush, and bough were covered with the soft feathery crystals. 
The hunter had resorted to a common trick to beguile the game by put- 
ting on over his clothes a large white shirt, borrowed from the settler, 
and tying a linen handkerchief over his cap. Thus accoutred, like the 
ghost in Hamlet, he moved slowly, noiselessly, and almost invisibly along, 
often stopping to get sight of the quarry and steal unnoticed upon him. 
On turning a thicket a deer was discovered browsing in a fallen tree top 
not thirty yards off. He had not seen or heard or smelt the hunter, and 
kept munching away at his breakfast. There seemed a certainty of fine, 
fat venison, barring accidents, but no time was to be lost. The rifle was 
brought quickly to an aim, and the hunter pulled and pulled, harder and 
harder, but there was no report. It wasahair trigger, and should have 
gone at the weight of a grain. When taken down to examine, it was 
found that in the haste and excitement it had only been half cocked. 
This was soon corrected, but when the gun was again brought to the 
shoulder a film seemed creeping over the eyes, the atmosphere was filled 
with a gray mist, the outlines of the deer disappeared, and an anguish 
tremor ran through every bone and muscle. 

This time the gun went off, and so did the deer, but it is very doubtful 
if even the tree top was hit, or whether if the object had been a Dutch 
barn it wonld not have been missed. The fog and the film, however, 
cleared away in season for the hunter to see the deer making 2:40 time 
over the hill, evidently unhurt. Thereupon the sportsman sat down upon 
a log and silently went through an arguihent whether it were better to 
throw away the gun and go home, or go ahead and perhaps be fooled 
again. But courage came with reflection, the rifle was reloaded, and the 
hunt renewed, and before noon a fine doe was hung up toasapling. It 
was a clear and violent case of buck ague. Has the reader ever had like 

experience? VETERAN. 


—_———_>—_— 
—Our Minnesota correspondent relates an experience in 


still hunting which has been alluded to in these columns 
more than once, proving that it is often wiser for the hunter 
to remain quiet after the deer has got the wind of him than 


to persist in industrious stalking :— 
BRAINERD, Minn., December, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

The sketch of my friend “Bedford,” in number 19 of your paper, and 
your accompanyiig foot notes, prompt the following:—One day after a 
fresh fall of snow, we started to look afterdeer amile east of town. 
While following a winding wood road, we got a glimpse of a buck about 
twenty rods away, head and tail down, sneaking away like a fox through 
the underbrush. We sent a ball after him, but the brush was too thick, 
and with a bound he was off like a rocket. Sticking another cartridge 
into the rifle, and taking a look at the compass, we were off, too, on the 
trail, quictly and cautiously taking note of everything. The lay of the 
ground, and the direction he was taking, told us he was making fora 
tamarack swamp a mile orso away. Knowing the ground thoroughly, 
we took a short cut, going pretty fast, and struck the swamp—a nearly 
circular patch of tamarack poles, tall grasses, and dead trees—bad 
ground for the hunter, but just the place for an old wily skulker like the 
flve pronger we were after. We soon found his trail, where he had 
walked into the swamp, and noticed where, as he leisurely moved along, 
he had stopped to paw or nibble a sprig from a birch, as much as 
to say, “I’ve got into my stronghold now, and may as well take it easy; 
this moccasined hunter who scared me so cannot find me here.’ We 
followed him through the swamp, doing our finest work, and at the outer 
edge saw from his leap that he had discovered our presence, but trusting 
to his cover and sagacity he had disdained to take the timber and his 
heels for it, but began to circle the swamp, now under cover, then outside 
among the grass and rushes, now running and then walking. In one 
place he had walked ¢éowards us a few yards, then with a leap toward the 
right he had turned and gone on. Patiently, noiselessly, and ardently, as 
becomes the still hunter, we followed the devious windings of the trail 
till he had twice crossed the track we had made on entering the swamp. 
We were peering cautiously ahead, hoping earnestly for one more shot 
before dark, when a thought struck us, and wheeling =bout suddenly we 
found that we were being trailed instead of doing the trailing! for be- 
hind us, coming quietly and confidently along was the buck we supposed 
we were in pursuit.of! We pitched the rifle up, but with a flirt of his 
body he “reversed motion" so quickly that we had no time to shoot. 

For a few seconds we were nonplussed, but there was one more chance 
to take, and that was to race across the swamp, get in ahead of the deer, 
and trust a hunter’s luck for the rest. .So we took it, and plunged into 
the brush, jumping logs, dodging the spring holes, and struck the trail 
before the deer came along. Hastily getting behind a big tree we waited 
for him, and not in vain, for in about ten minutes (long enough to allow 
us to get our nerves in shooting condition after the brisk run) we saw his 
antlered head bobbing over the rushes as he came steadily along. Slowly 
raising our rifles and taking dead aim, we waited—waited coolly, for we 
knew he was our game. Onhe came slowly till within twenty rods, 
when, with a terrific leap, he bonnded into the swamp and stood still for 
one instant, then mounted an old dead tree and commenced slowly pacing 
along it. When he reached the end he threw up his head, asif 
alarmed, and as he gathered himself for a jump the rifle cracked not a 
moment too soon, and the lordly buck, which had led us such a chase 
and fooled us so badly went “‘spread eagle’’ fashion into the snow. Yours 
truly, Havimanp. 


—— 
—The merited promotion of Colonel Wingate, new In- 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


spector-General on the staff of General J. B. Woodward, of 
the Second Division, is to be looked upon as fortunate for 
the interests of the rifle movement in the State. We may 
feel sure that Colonel Wingate, the former most energetic 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association, will instil into 
the men of his division, a proper idea of the advantages of 
rifle practice, and under his excellent method of instruc- 
tion, undoubtedly many a soldier in the gallant second will 
compete successfully with other divisions at Creedmoor in 
future rifle contests. 


411 


—The covert shooting on the estate of Mr. R. J. Lloyd 
Price, (the owner of “‘Belle,”) at Rhiwlas, Bala, North 
Wales, has been excellent. Mr. Price, accompanied by 
two gentlemen, killed on New Year’s Day, using sixteen 
dogs, (retrievers,) cock pheasants, 53; hen pheasant, 1; 
— 1; rabbits, 34; woedcocks, 13; snipe, 1; total— 
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Scranton, LUZERNE Co., Penn, January 30, 1874. 
Eprror Forest anv StREAM:— 








Pa _— match was shot at Wilkesbarre, Luzerne county, Penn., on 

en ee e stant between Mr. Cox, of Schuylkill count b 

A FEW HINTS TO SPORTSMEN. of this place, for the championship of h ‘ eatin, sak duiekace 
P P of the two counties and $1,000 a side 







Mr. Cox won the match by shooting 25 birds out of 36, Mr. Maddox kill- 
ing but 19. 

A sweepstake pigeon match was shot at Scranton, Penn., on January 
29th between Alfred Evans and John Hughes for $100 a side. The fol- 
lowing is the result:— 
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BaLTIMorE, January 29, 1874. 
































































































EpIToR Forest AND STREAM:— 

1 am glad to see that sportsmen are awaking to the idea that birds, fish 
and animals should be called by their right names. I think it would 
be a good plan to introduce into sehools a hand-book of Natural His- 
tory, and teach the growing ones at least what is correct. Here they 
call the quail a partridge (for this there is an excuse, as they quote Au- 
dubon; which is right?) they call a ruffed grousea pheasant; the ruddy 
duck a coot and water partridge; the coot proper, a crow bill; the rail an 
ortolan; rabbits for hares, of course; Wilson's snipe a jack snipe; the 
weakfish sea trout; bluefish taylors; and speak of catching salmon in 
the Ohio river. 

I ventured to remonstrate thc other day about calling the ruddy duck 
a coot, and was told that men who had lived for twenty years on the 
shore called them coot, “and did I pretend to know more than they 
did?’ Again I happened to say that it was a shame to kill robins (mi- 
gratory thrush), and was told it was good sport, and besides, the robins 
ought to be killed, for they ate up the wheat. Whew! What do you 
think of that? It put me in mind of the old story of the farmer who 








» 1, 1,1, 
1, 0, 1 





0, 1, 1, 1—1t i 
1, 1, 0. 7 
G. A. Dickson. 










WASHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1874. 
Epiror ForEst aND STREAM:— 
I send to your address by to-day’s mail the score of a pigeon match 
between William Harris, of Alexandria, Va., and John Ferguson ‘of i 
Washington, at Riley’s Coral on Saturday, January 24, at 25 birds, 21 
| 
| 









yards rise, 80 yards bound, for $25. Harris gave up the match at the 
thirteenth bird; also the score of a match between Ferguson and Wil- 
liams, same day and place, at 10 birds, same rules as above, for $10. 
Each man handled and trapped forthe other. Referee, A. Wardell; = 
judges, Derrick and Smithson. Very respectfully and truly yours, i 

Jas. N. Davis, JR. 












kept missing his sheep, and at last found a fellow in the road that run Ferguson......... 14 3.-2-60:1 1-1 b3.24.4408 
by his place, cutting the throat of one of his sheep. He asked him what Harrie... .... +20 001100100001 #4 
he meant, and he said that he would give him to understand that no WEN sae evegsoccnaescns 11110010601 1-7 
man’s sheep should come out and bitehim. I expect to hear them say Ferguson............... - 111111011 1-0 






yet that the bluebirds carry off their chickens. 

It is of no use to talk to them; they either think you are putting on 
airs, orlook upon you with pity, and wonder how you can be so igno- 
rant. 

They stick to long barrels to their guns here, and small loads of pow- 
der with large loads of shot of large size. For instance, many of their 
guns of 10 or 8 bore, are 36 or 40 inches inthe barrels, and they tell you 
the proper load for these is from 2}to 3 dr. of powder, 2 to 2} oz. of 
shot, size from No. 1 to B. B. We think that 32 in. 8 bore, or 30 in. 10 
bore about right, and the load 5 or 4} dr. powder to 14 tol} oz. of No. 
4 shot for ducks (No. 6 early in the season), No. 1 for geese. Which do 
you think is right? Speaking of guns, they have agun maker here that 
makes, to my notion, the best central fire breech-loader I have ever seen. 
For simplicity, strength and correct proportions I have never seen its 
equal, and I have seen many good ones. As hé does not advertise in 
ForEsT AND STREAM, I shall mention no names; but when he does may 
say more about his guns. 

I am glad to see that there is a chance for a field trial between Eng- 
lish and American dogs, and I trust that it may come off and that I may 





RIFLE PRACTICE. 
The following are the highest scores at Conlin’s Gallery, 
up to February 3d. 
For the first prize seven consecutive bullets. 
For the second prize five consecutive bullets. 
For the third prize four consecutive bullets. 
For the fourth prize twelve in twenty shots. 
For the fifth prize eleven in fifteen shots. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN FEBRUARY. 


—_——_+——. 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 



































be there to see it. Iagree with you about Western dogs. Ihave seen | Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
many a rough looking one out there that was a paragon, and I think they Groner, ee species.) Tallecich 
are better handled, less yelling and beating than in the East. OftenI | Rockfish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. Bass. 
have seen the silky coated English or Eastern dogs putto shame by one 






that was hard to look on, at which the owners of the former had turned 


a Tue MASSACHUSETTS ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION held an im- 
up their noses. WANDERER. = im 


portant meeting on the 28th of January, in Boston, Dr. J. 
P. Ordway, the President, in the chair. Twenty-eight new 
members were elected. Dr. A. L, Squires, now of New- 
port, accepted the office of Corresponding Secretary. The 
committee on trout submitted a report in which they stated 
that they have made a careful examinination of the laws f 
relating to trout fishing, and have also visited many places 
where trout were exposed for sale. We copy the report 
almost entire: 
That the laws of Maine are daily violated, and toa great 
extent is apparent. Hardly a day that there are not ex- 
posed in the stalls of Quincy Market light-meated, dark- 
sided trout, whose spots and general appearance tell too 
plainly that the waters of the casababe and Cupsuptic 
were once lashed by their tails. Most of such Maine trout 
brought here for a winter market are in the worst possible 
condition—very soft and often so long out of water that 
they are utterly unfit for the table. And yet there is a de- 
mand for them. 
Brook trout, also, from Vermont and Maine, are offered 
in the market in large quantities—poor, little, weak, puny 
things, not to be compared to the speckled beauties of next 
May. A blind man, with a copper-fastened stomach, and 
no reputation, —_— possibly be induced to admit that he 
had purchased and swallowed half a dozen such trout, but 
that a person in his right mind, with eyes, and knowing 
anything of the laws of health and digestion, could be 
found to admit as much is beyond the comprehension of 
this committee. Nature stamps their corruption with plain 
marks, and their sickly, unhealthy appearance outside and 
in would warn anybody except the keeper of a boarding 
house. But how are we to prevent these sales? Your com- 
mittee find that the sum of all the periods in the different 
States during which trout are forbidden to be taken orsold 
amounts to nearly the whole year. The spawning season 
varies very much in the time of its commencement and 
ending, varying even in the same State in different local- 
ities. 
There would then be an evident injusticein passing a law 
to prevent the exposure for sale in Boston of all trout 
caught outside the Commonwealth within the limits of time 
which, in this State, it is legal to take them, as such trout 
may have been caught at a time when, wheis caught, it 
was perfectly legal to catch them, and may be in a perfect- 
ly _— condition. : ‘ | 
t may be possible to provide by statute that it shall be 
illegal to sell or have in one’s possession in this State trout 
caught in another State contrary to the laws of such State 
or within the prohibited periods; and your Committee en- 
deavor herewith to lay before you a bill for this purpose. 
There are also in this State laws relating tothe inspection 
of food, from which the Committee hope to gain some aid 
for the objects of this Association. We can actively in- 
fluence the appointment of inspectors—men open to con- 
viction on the subject—and we can see that they are fully 
informed as to the quality of the trout coming into thls 
market within the prohibited times. Under the provisions 
of 1872, chapter 231, such inspectors have the power to in. 
spect all fish offered for sale, and when they nd any that 
are unwholesome, from any cause, they may seize the same 
and have them destroyed. Another provision of the same 
statute is to the effect that whoever knowingly offers for 
sale un Jish is to be punished by imprisonment in 
jail not exceeding sixty days, or by fine not exceeding $100. 






ppt 

—The Brooklyn party shot a match at Dexter’s last week. 
Dr. Aten and Mr. Hickock were matched against Messrs. 
Baylis and Birdseye. The match was shot under the Eng- 
lish rules, that is, use of both barrels, and from five traps, 
80 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, 1} oz. shot. The birds 
were poor. Mr. Baylis killed 10 out of 15; Mr. Birdseye 
killed 6, making 16 out of 30; Dr. Aten killed 10, and Mr. 
Hickoek 9, making 19 out of 30, the latter winning by 3 
birds. Capt. Elmendorf was the referee. 

—The cold weather of last Friday did not prevent a 
goodly gathering of pigeon shooters at Deerfoot Park; the 
birds, as supplied by McMahon, were strong on the wing, 
and mostly driving birds. The shooting began witha 
sweepstakes of five birds each, $5 entrance, Long Island 
rules to govern, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, and 1} 
oz. shot. There were five entries, which resulted in a tie 
between Messrs. Townsend, Bohring and Ireland, when, it 
being shot off, the $25 was divided by Messrs. Ireland and 
Bohring. 

Charles Townsend—1, 0, 1, 1, 1—Killed, 4. 

“Dr.” Ireland—1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0—Killed, 4. 

Mr. Bohring—1, 1, 0, 1, 1—Killed, 4, 

Moses Chichester—1, 1, 1, 0, 0—Killed, 3. 

Thomas Broadway—0, 1, 0, 1, 1—Killed, 3. 

The second sweepstakes of five birds, $5 entrance; same 
rules and conditions. 

“Dr.” Ireland—1, 1, 1, 1, 1—Killed, 5. 

Charles Townsend—1, 1, 1, 1, 0—Killed, 4. 

Thomas Broadway—0, 1, 0, 1, 0—Killed, 2. 

Mr. Van Dyke—1, 0, 0, 1—Killed, 2. 

W. McFall—0, 1, 0, 0—Killed, 1. 

Mr. Bohring—1, 0, 0—Killed, 1. 

“Dr.” Ireland took first money and Charles Townsend 
second. 

Sweepstakes, five birds each, $5 entrance; same rules 
and conditions. 

Moses Chichester—1, 1, 1, 1, 1—Killed, 5. 

Charles Townsend—1, 1, 1, 1, 0—Killed, 4. 

Thomas Broadway—1, 0, 0, 1—Killed, 2. 

Mr. Gildersleeve—0, 1, 1, 0—Killed, 2. 

Mr. Van Dyke—1, 0, 0—Killed, 1. 

“Dr.” Ireland—0, 1. 0—Killed, 1. 

Referee in all the sweeps, Mr. Wingate. 

—aA pigeon match took place at Dexter’s Club Grounds, 
on the 29th, between four gentlemen amateurs of Brooklyn, 
15 birds each, 30 yards rise, 80 yards boundaay, from five 
traps. English rules to govern. 

An. killed 10, missed 5. 

L. C. killed 9, missed 6. 

By. killed 10, missed 5. 

Bs. killed 6, missed 9. 

[We cannot publish any more initial letters, as if a match 
is worth printing at-all, the full name or pigeon shooting . 
name must be given. Ep.] 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Your committee think that it will be in the power of the 
Association, availing themselves of this statute by proper 
publications, to greatly discourage the sale of trout illegally 
caugnt. 

The association can do much more in another direction. 

It is painful to have to admit,.as we must, that reputed 
sportsmen often leave word with the farmers and guides 
who live near the ponds and brooks that furnished them 
their summer sport, that they would like a few large ones 
during the winter. The bribe is greedily taken, and the 
boors, only too familiar with the spawning grounds, and 
eager to please their summer boarder, think nothing of 
killing the great mother trout with their millions of eggs, 
and so depopulating the streams. This Association can 
make it very uncomfortable for such pseudo sportsmen. 
And it will be easy to start a similar association in every 
State in New England. Each member to become a live de- 
tective and report to the brotherhood of sportsmen all vio- 
lators of the law. A few published notices of such char- 
acters would diminish their numbers. Such associations, 
corresponding with one another, would soon make their in- 
fluence felt, and in high places. 

One of your committee reports throuy.: us an experience 
which shows the necessity of such influence, an experience 
which shows that wicked vivlations of the Jaw in sister States 
have been duly and carefully brouglit to the notice of per- 
sons in authority, and whose official position enabled them 
to do something about it, and nc proper notice was taken 
of it by them. Persons guilty of spearing, grappling and 
netting trout in the spawning season, contrary to the State 
law, were excused on the ground of personal friendship. 
No trial justice, nor fish commissioner, nor inspector ot 
provisions, would dare be guilty of such conduct in this 
State now, when he knows that an association of such num- 
bers and influence as ours would have his name reported 
to them, and his conduct discussed, and an effort imme- 
diately made and persistently kept up to have him dismissed 
from his office. a 

To sum up then, your committee are of opinion that the 
Association can do something for the protection of trout in 
the following ways; ‘ im 

1st. By influenciag public opinion, procuring similar as- 
sociations to be formed in other sister States, and co-operat- 
ing with them forthe purpose. : 

2d. By calling the attention of the community to the ex- 
isting provisions of the fish law and of tne laws for the in- 
spection of fish as food, and doing all we can to secure their 
enforcement in this State, and for this purpose offering re- 
wards for detection and conviction of offenders. : 

3d. By specially teaching that the killing or taking of 
trout on their spawning beds by any process is not inerely 
stealing but worse, as it destroys the source of property. 

4th. By procuring the enactment of a law which shall 
make it unlawful to expose for sale in our Massachusetts 
markets fish illegally taken in other States within the p-eri- 
ods for which their taking is prohibited in such States. Re- 
spectfully, Simon W. HaTHEWAY, 
SoLtomon Hovey, JR., 
J. H. C. CAMPBELL, 


The draft of a bill for the protection of trout accompan- 
ied tais report, of avery stringent nature, which will be 
presented by the Association through their committee to 
the Legislative Committee on Fisheries. 

The President in this connection read several letters 
from Mr. J. H. Kimball, one of the Maine Fish Commis- 
sioners, endorsing the work of the society, and favoring 
the passage of similar laws in all of the New England 


States, relating to the catching and sale of trout. 
sacle ticinaiapeone 
TABULAR STATEMENT of the Catch of Salmon by Messrs. John W. Nich- 
olson and R. C. Boxall, during portions of the months of July and 
August, 1873, on the Nepissiquit River, New Brunswick, leased by 
John W. Nicholson of St. Johns, N. B., from the Dominion of Can- 
ada, for the purpose of Angling for Salmon with the Fly. 


1873. 


CATCH BY JOHN W. NICHOLSON. CATCH BY RICHARD C. BOXALL. 


|Salmon|Grilse| Remarks. 


Committee. 
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St. Joun, New Brunswick, 7th January, 1874 

—Dr. Fowler, of Syracuse, has placed anglers under ob- 
ligations by giving them a newly invented reel, made of 
hard rubber, which for the simple quality of lightness 
makes it a great desideratum. It has been difficult to com- 
bine this requisite with the strength necessary to support 
the sometimes complicated machinery of the reel, and all 
anglers who use the finest tackle will appreciate Fowler’s 
improvement. There are other new features in his patent 
which are worthy of attention. Andrew Clerk, of Maiden 
Lane, is the sole agent for their sale. See advertisement 
elsewhere, ° 


















































outfit are taken into account. He writes: 


aware river, a distance of about one hundred miles. 


and dirtier than when we left it. 
cost anywhere near the proverbial dollar a pound. 
Two are enough to make such a trip as this. 


of real solid enjoyment. 
and Grizzly king are some of the best flies for this country. 
FERN Fy. 


These pedestrian excursions are often most enjoyable, 
and are frequently undertaken by students of New Eng- 


land colleges with pleasure and profit. 
aap nice 
208 West LoGan SQuaARE, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 2, 1874. 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 


The private letter which states that I am ‘‘presently to 
start a large fishing tackle and rod factory at Philadelphia,” 
I have for some years been making fine 
fly rods and tackle and furnishing such outfits, but the 


does so in error. 


rods, from but to top, including ferules, also trout and 
salmon flies, are all of my handiwork. 


am kept constantly busy. 


fly-fishing tackle. TuappEvus NorRRIs. 


Yachting and Boating. 





All communications from Secrétarves and friends should be mailed not 


later than Monday in each week. 
craic ates 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 
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BRookLtyn Yacut Cius.—The annual meeting of this 


well-known Club was held in their rooms, in Court Street, 


Brooklyn, on the evening of the 28th of January; hereto- 
fore this meeting has taken place during the month of 
April, but, considering that month too near the opening of 
the season, in order to give them more time, they changed 


it to the above date. 
The business before the meeting was the discussion of 


matters of interest to the Club and the annual election of 
The business ‘‘behind the meeting,” (as the 
Dutchman said,) was the discussion of a most brilliant 


officers. 


champagne ‘‘feed,” in honor of the birthday of the Club, 


and, as yachts are always called ‘‘her” and ‘“‘she,” being 


gallantly inclined, we won’t give the age, (fact is, we don’t 
know it.) Of the supper more anon. 


As showing the unanimity and good fellowship existing 


in the Club, most all of the officers of the past year were 
unanimously re-elected, with the exceptions of ‘‘Happy,” 
John Oakey as Judge Advocate, in place of Henry A. Mott, 
Esq., whom Stuart of Winter Garden fame used to call 
“Bon. Mott,” and J. A. Brawan, Esq., in place of J. 
Varnum Mott, M. D., on the Regatta Committee. 

The members then, whose appetites had been growing 


from the ‘‘sound of preparations” and the smell of ‘‘sundry 


hot things” from an adjoining room, shaped their course 
for that room and soon fell too, as yachtsmen only can. 

After doing ample justice to the Steward’s ‘‘fixtures,” 
the ‘‘teast of reason” commenced; the following are some 
of the toasts and responses, not in order, it may be, as this 
is from memory alone:— 

“Our past;’’ responded to by Mr. G. L. Haight, of the Genia. Add an 
‘1’ to the name of his yacht, and you have the man, and the same may 
be said of the speech. 

“The New York Yacht Club, the parent organization; responded to 
by Chris. Gunther, Esq. 

“Sister Clubs;’’ responded to by the ex-mayor of Detroit, Mr. Smith. 

“Woman;"’ by John Oakey. 

“Our future; by Dr. Hall. 

“The navigators of the Sound; responded toin a sound manner by 
Rear-Commodore Dillon, whose yacht, like all ‘‘Kates,” is pretty and 
graceful. 

“Our officers and ex-officers;” by ex-Commodore J. 8. Dickerson, of 
the Fleur-de-Lis. ; 

After some charming singing, they rose from the table 
at eight bells sharp, all satisfied with themselves, the 
Brooklyn Yacht Club, and everything and everybody. 

~Among other well-known yachtsmen the following were 


_present:—Commodore Voorhis, Captain; ‘‘Joe” Ellsworth, 


P. McGiehan, John Sawyer, oi the ‘‘Mystic;”” Commodore 
Langley, Captain Waterman, of the ‘‘Quickstep;” J. T. 
Pierson, of the fast beauty, ‘‘Jeannette,” carrying the pen- 
nant of the Bayonne Yacht Club, and many others. 

The Club contemplate moving from their present 
quarters to the new building at the corner of Montague and 
Court Streets, and by another birthday, hope to spread 
themselves in more roomy and elegant shape. 

The Measurer, Mr. J. M. Sawyer, reports that there were 


—Our correspondent ‘‘Fern Fly” shows how trout can 
be caught that will not cost ‘‘a dollar per pound”—this 
being the estimated average when travelling expenses and 







“We planned a pedestrian trip frum Rondout to Callicoon on the Del- 
Accordingly we 
left New York one evening by boat for Rondout, and the following 
morning we went up the Rondout and Oswego Railroad to Big Injun 
Station, and from there began our tramp up the Big Injun Creek to its 
head; then over the mountain to the west branch of the Neversink, 
down this stream to its junction with the east branch at the little tan- 
nery village of Dewittsville, and from there twelve miles through the 
woods to Balsam Lake and the headwaters of the far-famed Beaverkill. 
Then down the latter to Westficid Flats, where we took stage for Calli- 
coon, and from here a few hours’ ride on the Erie Railway brought us 
back to New York, after an absence of two weeks, ten times stronger 
The expenses of such a trip will not 





It will be necessary for 
the sportsman to carry blankets, woolen and rubber, cooking utensils, 
and other appliances for camping, but pork, bread, butter, &c., can be 
obtained at the logcabins which are scattered all through this region, 
and if the party are accustomed to camp life they can find an abundance 
The Coachman, Beaverkill, Brown Hen, Alder 


Consequently the 
production of my workshop is not very large, although I 
I do make fine bait and trolling 
rods when ordered, but my work is almost exclusively fine 





seventeen schooners, forty-four sloops, and five steamers en- 
rolled on the books, and that there were several more buil- 
ding, which would be added to the fleet in the spring. 

The following are the list of officezs for the year 1874:— 


Commodore—Jacob Voorhis, Jr. 

Vice-Commodore—John 8. Dickerson. 

Rear Commodore—Robert Dillon. 

President—P. W. Ostrander. 

Secretary—W. T. Lee. 

Treasurer—Chauncey M. Felt. 

Assistant Secretary—George G. Dunning. 

Measurer—John M. Sawyer. 

Fleet Surgeon—Samuel Hall, M.D. 

Judge Advocate—John Oakey. 

Trustees—G. L. Haight, J. J. Treadwell, J. H. Dimon, H. 8. Wood 
Rufus Hatch, W. B. Nicholls, John T. Barnard. 

Committee on Membership—Charles L. Franklin, W. M. Ringewood, 
Thomas Fry, M. D. 

Regatta Committee—H. Baragwanath, J. A. Breman, Ernst Wendt, M. 
T. Davidson, Dr. Samuel Hall. E. M. 

—Mr. A. E. Smith, proprietor of the marine railways at 
Islip, has on the stocks a first-rate yacht of forty-five feet 
keel for parties in Albany; a twenty-five feet keel cat-boat 
for Mr. Van Vorst, of New York, to be finished in hard 
wood; a twenty-two feet keel cat-boat for parties in Islip, 
and has contracted to build a schooner-yacht of eighty-two 
feet keel, twenty-two feet beam, and five and a half feet 
hold, for Wm. H. Langley, of Brooklyn, to be finished in 
time for the usual June regattas. 


—The following is a list of the officers of the Bunker 
Hill Yacht Club, of Charlestown, Mass., for the ensuing 
year:—J. H. Pitman, Commodore; A. A. Lawrence, Vice- 
Commodore; P. Lobdeli, Fleet Captain; Warren Ferrin, Sec- 
retary; George Melvin, Treasurer; P. J. Hencby, Financial 
Secretary; William R. Cooper, C. H. Hatch, E. Cutter, 
Trustees; R. B. Brown, J. G. Lovell, Measurers; W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Steward. Ex-Commodore Daniel R. Beckford, 
of this club, has purchased a fine residence in Marblehead, 
and will soon move thither. He has negotiated for a new 
schooner yacht, which will be thirty feet long and about 
twenty-five tons burden. 

—At the annual meeting of the Madison, Wisconsin, 
Yacht Club, the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year:—Commodore, Myron T. Bailey; Vice Commo- 
dore, S. C. Cabanne; Recording Secretary, N. P. Jones; 
Corresponding Secretary, Charles G. Mayers; Treasurer, 
George A. Patterson; Measurer, John Gallagher; Collector, 
Charles K. Kenney; Steward, John W. Rudd. Regatta 
Committee, C. G. Mayers, George 8. Case and William G. 
Pitman. The Club is in a flourishing condition. 

—The ‘‘Yacht Mercury” of the South Boston Yacht 
Club will carry the Commodores’ Flag the coming season, 
she having lately beer purchased by Commodore J. N. 
Roberts, who will put her in first-rate order, and make her 
worthy of the prominent position she will occupy in the 


fleet. 
Boston, January 29, 1874. 
Ep1Tror ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

I see in the last number a question by J. E. W., regarding the where- 
abouts of the yacht Julia, mentioned by “E. M.,” which he says he 
raw in Narragansett Bay in 1871. 

I think there must be some mistake about the date, as the Julia men- 
tioned by E. M. was at that time in Eastern waters. She was built by 
Mr. Waterbury, is 77 feet in length and 20 in breadth; she was sold into 
Eastern waters in 1861 or 1862, and there changed to a centre-board 
schooner. Afterwards she was sold to New York, and from there toa 
gentleman living on Narragansett Bay, who changed her toa keel 
schooner. She remained there till the fall of 1870 or the early spring of 
1871, when she was sold to a member of the Eastern Yacht Club. At 
any rate she arrived in time to participate in the annual regatta of the 
E. Y. C. held at Marblehead July 14th, 1871, and I feel sure did not go 
rourid the cape afterwards. In 1871 and ‘72 she sailed in several regattas 
of the E. Y. C., being re-changed to a centre-board in the spring of 1872. 
Last season she flew the Vice Commodore’s flag, and led the fleet on 
the annualcruise to Mt. Desert; she also sailed in the regattas of the 
club, barely missing the prize on the 23th of June. I would refer you to 
the N.Y. Y. C. books of 1863 and 1870 and the E. Y. C. books of 1871, 
72, and °73. ‘“‘E. M.” also speaks of other yachts of which I can give 
him some information. The America is no longer owned by Uncle Sam, 
as E. M. would have seen if he had read the Forest anv Stream for 
November 13. She was purchased last August by a Boston gentleman 
and sailed over the course in the E. Y. C. regatta of the 4th of Septem- 
ber, where she was badly beaten by the Halcyon; the Silvie also beat 
her one minute by allowance. It is, however, only fair to state that it 
was blowing very hard and puffy, and that her rigging was in a fearful 
condition, as she lost her boat, sprung her jibboom and main-topmast, 
&c.; buton the other hand, the Halcyon lost her flying-jib and the 
Silvie her jib-boom. 

The Rebecca also was mentioned by E. M. She was changed to a 
schooner and has been for several years in Eastern waters, being flag- 
ship of the E. Y. C. for three years. She is now owned by a member of 
the club. . 

The Narragansett also belonged to the E. Y. C., and is now owned at 
Boston. 

The Una is now a pleasure boat at the Boston wharves, while the Has- 
well raced the Sadie of the E. Y. C, in 1871. Yours truly, 

BLUE witH a Gotp Casriz. 


—That was a good example which Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M. P., for the venerable borough of ;Hastings, England, 
lately set our venerable yachtsmen. Not content with 
mere amateur proficiency in nautical knowledge, Mr. Bras- 
sey, has passed the Hastings Marine Board, and obtained 
his certificate of proficiency as a master in the mercantile 
marine. Mr. Brassey has the honor of being the first amateur 
sailor who has obtained such certificate, which is only 
granted upon the candidate displaying a thorough kaow- 
iedge of practical navigation. m, 

—Capt. Dana, of the Harvard crew, and a delegate to 
the recent convention of rowing associations, has sent a 
letter to Mayor Waller, of New London, Conn., in which 
he asserts that Harvard boatmen are strongly opposed to 
the proposed College regatta at Saratoga, and intimates 
that another convention will probably be soon called. He 
thinks New London would be a suitable place for the re- 
gatta, provided certain conditions can be complied with 
by the authorities of that city. 
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—With regard to the withdrawal of Amherst College 
from the Saratoga regatta, the Amherst Student of January 
81st says:— 

“It is a great source of regret amongst us that we feel obliged to take 
the step we have taken. If the Convention had selected New London or 
any other respectable place we would most gladly have entered. Indeed, 
we may say that if the evil results which we anticipate at Saratoga do 
not follow, and it proves to be all that itis claimed to be, we shall be 
willing to row there,if ever another regatta should be held there. 
But until this has been demonstrated by actual experiment we prefer to 
stand aloof. 

“We still favor the idea of ‘A New England Association,’ aud we firmly 
believe there is no safer way to preserve ‘The College Regatta’ from the 
corrupting and contaminating influences to which it is now recklessly ex- 
posod than to form an association of our own New England colleges, se- 
lect the best water in New England, and harmoniously and independent- 
ly enjoy amongst ourselves the pleasures and the triumphs of the inter- 
collegiate contest.” 


At a mass meeting of the Amherst Boating Association, 
to take into consideration the action of the Hartford dele- 
gates, it was argued that ‘‘we have nothing to fear from 
not being represented in the coming regatta, as the rivalry 
between the different classes was sufficient to keep boating 
alive and the men in good training.” The following reso- 
lutions were adopted without a dissenting voice :— 

Wuereas, By vote of the Rowing Association of Colleges Saratoga 
has secured the coming regatta; and 

Wuasreas, In the popular judgment Saratoga and its amusements are 
controlled by professional gentlemen, whose superintendence and assist- 
ance would be deemed contaminating; and 

Wuereas, The College Regatta has owed its past popularity and use- 
fulness to its honest spirit of emulation and its independence of such 
outside manipulations as are supposed to reign supreme at Saratoga, 

Rerolved, That Amherst is opposed to a College Regatta at Saratoga as 
hostile to the welfare of the Rowing Association of colleges 1n general 
and Amherst in particular. 

Resolved, That Amherst will not row in Saratoga waters. 

Resolved, That the officers of this College Boat Club be directed to ar- 
range for a class regatta at Hatfield commencement week. 

After the business of the meeting was transacted, Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock said that he was glad that the students 
had taken this manly stand, and he was sure that they would 
meet with the full sympathy and support of the Alumni. 

ORANGE, N. J., January 26, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The decision of the college oarsmen ta row in July next 
on Saratoga Lake, it seems to me, is likely to prove asource 
of regret to those who, like yourself, are anxious to pro- 
mote the best interests of athletic sports, and especially of 
rowing, among American gentlemen. I desire to call at- 
tention to some points wherein their action seems prema- 
ture, ill-advised, and likely to prove prejudicial. 

To begin with, the disregard of their own rules is omi- 
nous. According to the constitution, all applications for 
admission to the Rowing Association, all constitutional 
amendments, the question of when and where the regatta 
shall be rowed, could not be finally acted upon until the 
annual convention on the.25th of next March. The inter- 
val from then till July would afford ample time for the 
most elaborate regatta arrangements. The precipitation in 
forcing a decision, the evident aversion of the Saratoga 
claimants to a deliberate and full discussion by the college 
and public press of the different places proposed, and the 
report that, notwithstanding the association reiterated last 
week its vote of last spring, not to allow the employment 
of professional trainers, a crew well to the front in the last 
race has already engaged a professional, all seem to indi- 
cate that the constitution is hardly worth the printing. 
The representations of the Saratogians are most attractive, 
their promises truly profuse, and their offers are generous 
and seemingingly disinterested. But even admitting their 
claim that the Saratoga course, per se, is the ‘‘best in the 
world,” it is by no means certain that it is the best place, in 
New York even, for the young men of our best and oldest 
colleges to row their friendly races on. The character, 
reputation, and associations of the place must be consid- 
ered. Saratoga bears the reputation, and thrives under it, 
of being the “summer capital of the fancy;” it is the 
stronghold of gamblers and betting men. The landlords 
and the real estate brokers, and therefore Morrisey, longed 
for the college regatta as a new sensation. They have got 
their desire. The Rowing Association is willing ‘‘to defy 
public opinion,” if need be, to please itself and Saratoga. 
‘In order to satisfy public opinion,” if possible, it will ac- 
cept no prizes nor favors from Saratoga, and from such as 
may be included under the term ‘‘hospitalities.”” The next 
regatta surely bids fair to be most brilliant. Doubtless it 
will be witnessed by a greater concourse of spectators than 
ever before. I believe that Saratoga isso far away from 
the principai colleges, and the expense of getting there and 
staying there so great, that, very many collegians will be 
prevented from witnessing the races. But the gamblers 
and blacklegs will flock to the regattta. 

The boating element in our colleges can iil afford to 
please and conciliate sports and the riff raff, for by so doing 
it will inevitably alienate the better class of undergradu- 
ates and the alumni. The disapproval and hostility of the 
professors and the ‘‘governors” will follow. If the oars- 
men can command neither the sinews of war from their 
fathers and classmates, nor the moral support of their 
teachers and friends, they may as well give up the battle. 
In view of the fact that there is still a large and influential 
class in the community of those who are skeptical, to say 
the least, as to the benefits of boat racing; that there is a 
decided feeling against Saratoga as a gathering place for 
young men; that the Amherst College boat club has unani- 
mously voted not to send any crew to row at Saratoga, and 
that other clubs are greatly dissatisfied with the decision. of 
the Convention, I can but feel that, with the Hudson and 
the Connecticut rivers at their disposal, the Association 
made a serious if not fatal mistake in voting to row on 

Saratoga Lake. H. 


CoLumBia COLLEGE, January 26, 1874.4] 
EprToR Forest AND STREAM:— 

The Convention is a thing of the past. The next College Regattais 
to be rowed at Saratoga Lake, on July 16th, and Amherst has with- 
drawn, while Harvard and Bowdoin are said to be contemplating the 
same step. But, if they are not willing to rowa fair racc on an honest 
course, letthem go. There will be enough without them to make the 
regatta of ’74 the greatest event in the history of American colleges. I 
wonder what objections these irritable gentlemen have to Saratoga. No 
one denies its advantages in the matters of a fair course, good accommo- 
dations, and comparative easiness of access. In every particular it is 
superior to Springfield, which, in the ovinion of students, is merely a 
synonym for extortion and fraud. “But what of John Morrissy and 
Gin Mills?’ says some pious deacon. I don’t intend to defend Morrissy 
but he will not hurt you if you leave him alone. And concerning Gin 
Mills, all I care to say is, that the Saratoga bars will not sell more than 
was sold in Springfield, and it will be better liquor and cheaper at that. 
Last summer there was a bar not one hundred yards from the Massasoit 
House, that was crowded day and night,and sold its villammous mixtures 
without even a pretence of secrecy, and no attempt was made to 
close it. 

The action of the Convention in refusing the liberal offers of the Sar- 


atoga Club has effectually silenced the slanders that they 
were to be bought by generous offers of prizes and 
financial assistance; and to all such. proposals we say 


that we go to Saratoga to row a race for the championship of 
American colleges, and care for no other prize if we cannot win that, 
and we intend to senda crew that will make the winners work if they 
come in ahead of us. B. F. Rees, stroke of our crew last year, is cap- 
tain and stroke this year, and we can find a crew that is worthy to row 
behind him, which is saying enough; soif yonge »Saratoga next July, 
as I have no doubt you will, look out for the ‘‘dashing white and blue” 
among the first. 

Our New England friends were on the right track when they proposed 
to make some limit to the membership of the association, but their pro- 
posal was slightly too selfish. What we need is to confine this contest 
to the real universities of the country, and not leave it open to every 
high school or mushroom college, and we must decide upon some stand- 
ard by which to measure each applicant. A great university cannot be 
created in a moment by any one man. The nearest approach to this is 
Cornell, but then Cornell is sui generis, and we are not likely to see an- 
other such for some time, and we may almost say that it requires at 
least a century to clothe a college with that garment of tradition and 
learning which is the great essential of a true university. But to de- 
scend from the abstract. We are having dull times at Columbia; foot- 
ball is over and forgotten till next fall again revives it, and boating will 
not engage much attention until spring brings softer breezes and milder 
weather. : A. 

oo 

—We are requested by the Saratoga Rowing Association 
to print the following card: 

SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION. 

It is necessary for the Saratoga Rowing Association to have the ad- 
dress of every amateur rowing club of good standingin the United 
States and Canada. The Association propose to issue soon its circulars 
concerning its annual regatta, which will be given some time in August. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that all rowing ciubs will send their address, 
giving name of President and Secretary, so that none may be over- 
looked, nor fail to receive circulars. Address 

SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Rational Pastimes. 


ee” Will our University correspondents kindly send us their most recent 
catalogues 
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—There was a grand gathering of gentlemen athletes 
at Wood’s Gymnasium, Twenty-eighth street, on January 
3ist to witness a wrestling, fencing, and sparring exhibi- 
tion. The gymnasium was crowded by the pupils of Pro- 
fessor Wood, and the members of the athletic clubs of 
New Jersey, Chicago, and Brooklyn, who believe in the 
exercising of the various muscles in order to bring them- 
selves into aastate of athletic perfection. The sparring 
match between Fred. J. Engelhardt, of the Turf, Fiela, and 
Farm, and J. E. Russell was particularly effective. Mr. 
Pennell’s display of what a gentleman may do with judi- 
cious exercise and careful training was astonishing. He 
lifted, in fifteen minutes, dumb bells from 45 to 180 
pounds, and finally succeeded in putting up 201 pounds. 
This was the most successful gathering of indoor sports 
that we have had this winter. 

—We are gratified to learn, from personal interview with 
leading members of the ‘‘Athletic Club” of Philadelphia, 
that this pioneer of professional Base Ball clubs in the 
United States, is moving earnestly in the cause of reform, 
and that it is its earnest purpose to squelch the spirit of 
gambling out of the fraternity and its pastimes, and to re- 
move any unpleasant taint that may attach itself to profes- 
sional contests in the field This ancient and honorable 
club have very select quarters in Philadelphia, and their 
rooms eMbrace an elegant parlor furnished with piano, 
paintings, &c., a billiard room and a chess room, showing 
that the members devote attention to the esthetic, as well 
as to physical culture in the professional arena. 

Princeton, N. J., January 26, 1874. 
EpiTor ForEst AND STREAM:— ; 

I have noticed in various sporting papers articles written in direct 
antagonism to the recent organization of the National Amateur Associa- 
tion of Base Ball players, and urging the calling of a convention of col- 
lege organizations to frame a constitution and code of rules, which 
shall be binding upon all amateur organizations throughout the United 
States. 

The only argument which the author has endeavored to advance, and 
in our mind we are very much averse to giving it the dignified name of 
argument, is ‘‘that a full representation of all amateur clubs cannot be 
had, and therefore no set of amateur organizations ought to assume the 
responsibility of codifying rules binding upon all other clubs without 
this association.” If we do not organize a National Amateur Assoication, 
what are we going to do inthe matter? This writer says “Why, calla 
convention of college clubs, wherein all may be represented, and where 
the best legislation may be secured.” Now, the author of this lame sug- 
gestion is one who, from the experience which he has had in base ball 
matters certainly ought to know that in the first place no country would 
issue a call for aconvention of that nature, and in the second that the 
amateur clubs throughout the United States would not subject them- 
selves to the legislation of sucha bedy. The point made that all amateur 
clubs cannot be represented in the present association, is equally un- 
sound, for no restrictions are placed upon membership, and any and 
every club so desirous has the right to send, and can send delegates who 
may represent their especial interests. 

Having shown wherein the author of the article -eferred to has most 
egregiously erred in regard to non-representation,and still further,where 


he has committed a double error of judgment in imagining that either 
any college would be so disposed to undertake his proposed measures, 
or that the amateur clubs would willingly submit to any such unauthor 
ized convention to legislate for them. 


However, before long there will be a convention of college clubs 
called, when legislation will be entered upon, which shall be binding 
upon college organizations only, and that for purposes effecting a na- 
tional tournament of colleges to be held at Saratoga this summer on the 
occasion of the annual college regatta. 

We think that the present Association of Base Ball players is on such 
a basis that articles of this nature have no deleterious effect upon it, but 
only go to prove that its opponents are actuated by anything but the best 
interests of amateur clubs. CHAMPION. 

CURLING. 

—The grand match, North vs. South, which took place 
at Central,Park the;day we went to press, viz., January 20, 
resulted in the success of the Southern players by a score 
of 416 to 317. Seventeen Rinks took part in the match, in- 
cluding members of the clubs of New York, Brooklyn, 
Paterson, Jersey City, Yonkers, &c. The Caledonian 
Club of this city bore off the honors and Mr. Templeton’s 
Rink lead the score. 

















r SOUTH: | NORTH. 
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Mr. A. Hoagland presented the medal to Mr. J. L. Ham- 
ilton, who received it on the part of the Grand National 
Curling Club. 

—The grand match in playing “points,” which took 
place at the Central Park Curling Lake, on Monday, Feb. 
2d., was participated in by the Caledonian, New York and 
Burns Clubs, of New York; the Thistle, of Brooklyn, and 
the Paterson Club, and the several prizes won were as fol- 
lows :-— 

First prize, J. R. Smith, of Paterson Club, eight points. 

Second prize, James Anderson, of Burns Club, seven 
points. 

Third prize, G. T. Addison, of Caledonian Club, six 
points. 

Referee, D. Faulis, of Caledonian Club. 

—The Caledonian Club, of Brooklyn, played a match 
with the New York Club at Central Park on Feb. 2d., 
which they won by the score of 37 to 34. Two rinks on 
each side were played, Andrew Kellock’s rink of Brook- 
lyn, taking the lead. Mr. G. Everett acted as referee. 

—The Central Park Lakes were all crowded to excess 
with skaters of both sexes on Feb. 2d., but at night the 
heavy snow storm drove all off the Lakes. There was also 
grand skating at the Prospect Park and Capitoline Lakes, 
Brooklyn, on the same day, and at the latter resort on Feb- 
ruary 3d. 

BILLIARDS. 

—The two great French artistes, Garnier and Ubassy 
played a match game at billiards on January 30th, in Tam- 
many Hall, for $2,000, the champion cup, and the cham- 
pionspip of the world at the three ball carom game. The 
number of points was 600. The table used was a5 by 10 
carom standard American, with Collender’s combination 
cusnion. Joe Dion acted as umpire for Ubassy, Mr. New- 
hall, of Boston, for Garnier; C. B. Hubbell, the ex-cham- 
pion of Connecticut, was selected as referee, and Mr. G. 
Stone marked the game. The playing on both sides was 
brilliant in the extreme, but as we have before remarked, 
Ubassy seems just alittle too sure of his shots, and the 
astonishment depicted on his countenance when he misses 
a shot is one of irritability and surprise. Both players 
have their admirers, and the applause at Garnier’s massés 
and Ubassy’s inimitable draw shots amounted to amaze- 
ment. There was certainly an ebullition of feeling on the 
part of the auditory which must have been very gratifying 
to the brilliant experis. It was quite noticeable that when 
the audience became tired of applauding, and in order to 
show their surprise at the marvellous play the audience, 
one and all, laughed outright. The following is the 
score :— 


GARNIER—0, 19, 2, 1, 0, 5 
40, 88, 3, 4, 3, 0, 0, 4, 5, 14,1, 0, 47, 1, 0, 47, 6, 5, 3, 0, 0, 0, 
1, 0,11, 17, 108, 7, 1, 0, 0, 17, 0, 0, 5, 22, 1, 7, 0, 0, 49, 24, 
0, 11, 0, 1, 3, 3, 23, 1, 0, 1, 19, 1—600. 

Usassy—2, 7, 0, 2, 7, 0, 30,3, 0, 0, 7, 5,4, 1, 0, 0, 9, 0, 2, 
2, 15, 5, 0, 4, 1, 1, 6, 18, 2, 20, 24, 4, 5, 4, 1, 0, 2, 0, 21, 12, 
2, 8, 10, 0, 0, 1, 0, 2, 4, 11, 0, 22, 12, 0, 9, 50, 15, 16, 7, 0, 0, 


20, 35, 0, 4, 2, 13—459. 

Average of winner, 8 48-69. 

Time of game, three hours and twenty minutes. 

—Daly & Larry’s Spingler House Billiard Room has just 
been improved by having its tables thoroughly repaired, 
new cloths, cushions, balls, cues, &c. Daly, in conjunc- 
tion with Dudley Kavanagh and K. E. Willmarth, will 
give exhibitions every Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 

—Cyrille Dion and Maurice Daly have made a match at 
French caroms, 600 points up for $2,000, to be played with- 
in thirty days in this city; the game will probably be played 
in public. f 

—David Pulsifer, a Boston expert, who was on here to 
witness the championship match, offered a purse of $250 as 
an inducement to Garnier and Ubassy to give an exhibition 
in that city. 
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—A. W. Merriam, of New Orleans, has lately returned 
from Europe, and thoroughly refitted his room, besides ad- 
ding a spacious and elegant club room to his. establish- 
ment, He is one of the most enterprising men in his busi- 
ness in the South. 

—A large number of billiard celebrities were here to 
witness the championship match, among whom was the 
veteran ‘‘Chris.” Bird, of Philadelphia, his first appearance 
here for eleven years; Albert Garnier, champion, is anxious 
to match himself and Maurice Daly against any two players 
in the world at French billiards. 

—Peter Tracy, the Stamford billiardist, was in towa Fri- 
day, and reports business there flourishing. 

—Cyrille Dion, Maurice Daly, Joseph Dion, Ubassy, and 
Garnier, will visit Philadelphia this week to give an exhi- 
bition for the benefit of E. J. Plunket, who is suffering 
from a paralytic stroke. 

—John Deery is still in New York; A. P. Rudolph, at 
last accounts, in Havana. 

—Maurice Daly has challenged M. Garnier. The time, 
date, and place will be arranged some day this week. 

—American tourists are familiar with the sturdy moun- 
taineers who act as guides over the rogky ways which di- 
vide France from Spain. La Chasse LIllustrée tells of one 
of these guides, Orteig by name, who on December 21st 
started on foot from Pau for Paris, and arrived in Paris on 
the ist of January. As the distance is 880 kilometres, or 
450 miles.as the crow flies, it isa good tramp. It must be 
remembered that for the first sixty miles it was mountain 
travel, that the days, were short, and that by the roads it 
was fully 550 miles. Orteig’s feat is justly worthy of 
mention. 


Che Gorse and the Course. 


—The Agricultural Association of La Salle, Ill., will hold 
a four day’s race meeting on the ist. of July, and three 
following days. The first two days will be trotting and 
the other two running. Eight thousand dollars will be 
given in purses for competition—$4,000 for trotters and 
$4,000 for runners. 

—Harry Bassett will not be trained this year, but will be 
placed in the stud at Princeton, N. J., for Colonel Mc- 
Daniel’s exclusive service. 

—The Trainers’ and Drivers’ Protective Association 
passed a set of resolutions at a late meeting as an acknow- 
ledgment of the kindness and attentionshown to members 
of their association by the members of the different trot- 
ting associations visited by them as trainers and drivers 
during the season of 1873. These resolutions were ad- 
dressed to Buffalo, Hampden, Beacon, Catskill, Point 
Breeze, Fleetwood, Prospect Park, Goshen, Plainville 
and Cleveland Club Park associations. The resolutions 
have been handsomely printed and a copy sent to each of 
the above trotting parks. 

—The Savannah Jockey Club have been obliged to post- 
pone the races until to-day owing to the inclement weather. 
Savannah is quite full of people, and the races promise 
to be the most successful held in the South since the war. 


—The Chestnut colt Tom Aiken, four years old, by John 
Aiken, dam Likeness, belonging tothe stables of L. A. 
Hitchcock, died suddenly, in Savannah, on Tuesday last. 
At the time Tom Aiken had been ridden around the track, 
when he stopped suddenly, reeled, fell to the ground and 
expired in less than two minutes, his rider barely alighting 
on the ground before the colt was down. His death was 
caused by congestion of the lungs. 

—It is stated by the Louisville Ledger that R. Ten Broeck, 
has recently shipped six head of race horses to Europe. 

—There are at present $60,000 worth of thorough-breds 
on the Nashville Course under training. 

In South Durham, Vermont, is to be found one of the 
oldest horses in the United States. This equine Methusa- 
lah isin his forty-second year, and is still lusty. Some 
time, years ago, we saw an English horse near St. Catharines 
in Canada, whose age was thirty-eight, he was as neat 
looking and as full of fire as a two-year-old. A list -of 
equine longevities well authenticated, with attention paid 
to the kind and breed of horse, and character of work, 
would be not only interesting, but useful. Wiil some of 
our friends give us information in regard to this subject? 
In Africa, we have seen barbs of twenty and twenty-five 
years old, with Arabs on them, scouring the plains of 
Algiers, as fresh and gay as colts. In the United States 
we use up horse flesh too quickly. 

—At a recent sale of heavy cart horses in Liverpool, the 
amounts realized were from $271, the lowest price, up to 
$528, the highest. The animals were from five to six years 
old, in fine order, and would weigh on an average 2,000 
pounds each, and reach seventeen hands in height. 














How To Drivze.—There is a point of prime importance in 
driving any horse, but qppecially a young one; it is the way 
you handle the reins. Most drivers overdrive. They at- 
tempt too much; and, in so doing, distract or hamper -the 
horse. Now and then you find a horse with such a vicious 
gait that his speed is got from him by the most artificial 

rocess, but such horses are fortunately rare, and hence 
the style of management required cannot become general. 
The true way is to let the horse drive himself, the. driver 
doing little but directing him, and giving him that confi- 
dence which alone gets in himself when he feels thata 

uide and a friend is back of him. The most vicious and 
inexcusable style of driving is that which so many drivers 
adopt, viz., wrapping the lines around cither hand, and 
pulling the horse backward with all their might and main, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


so that the horse, in point of fact, pulls the weight back of 
him with his mouth, and not with his breast and shoulders. 
This they do under the impression that such a dead pull is 
needed to ‘‘steady” the horse. This method of driving I 
regard as radically and superlatively wrong. It would tax 
the ingenuity of a hundred fools to invent a worse one. 
The fact is, with rare exceptions there should never be any 
pull put upon the horse at all. A steady pressure is allow- 
able; but anything beyond this has no justification in na- 
ture or reason; for nature suggests the utmost possible free- 
dom of action of head, body, and limbs that the animal 
may attain the highest rate of speed; and reason certainly 
forbids the supposition that by the bits and not the breast 
collar the horse is to draw the weight attached to it. In 
speeding my horse I very seldom grasp the lines with both 
hands when the road is straight and free from obstructions, 
The lines are rarely steadily taut, but held in a pliancy. 
and used chiefly to shift the the bit in the animal’s mouth, 
and by this motion communicate confidenc2 to him. I 
find that by this method my horses break less and go much 
faster than when driven by men who put the old fashiondo 
steady pull upon them.—Murray’s Perfect Horse. 
—_——_¢——— 


New LEGISLATION FOR THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRU 
ELTY TO ANIMALS.—At Albany, on the 29th of last month, Mr. Wag- 
staff’s bill conferring additicnal powers on the officers of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was favorably received. The new 
additions to the former laws are as follows: 

Section 3 provides that any officer, agent or member of said society 
may lawfully interfere to prevent the perpetration of any act of cruelty 
to any animal in his presence, and any person who shall interfere with, 
cr obstruct any such officer, agent or member, in the discharge of his 
duty, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The fourth and fifth sections are as follows: 

4. Any agent or officer df said society may lawfully destroy or cause to 
be destroyed, any animal found abandoned and not properly cared for, 
appearing, in the judgment of two reputable citizens called by him to 
view the same in his presence, to be glandered, injured or diseased past 
recovery for any useful purpose. 

5. When any persom arrested is at the time of such arrest in charge 
of any vehicle drawn by or containing any animal, any agent of said so- 
ciety may take charge of such animal, and of such vehicle and its con- 
tents, and deposit the samein a place of safe custody, or deliver the 
same into the possession of the police or sheriff of the county or place 
a such arrest was made, who shall thereupon assume the custody 
thereof. 





—We acknowledge the following polite note from the 
President of the Blooming Grove Park Association, and 
congratulate the Club upon this new and valuable acces- 
sion to its Kennel. The gift of Mr. Sartori is deserving of 


highest appreciation :— 
New York, January 30, 1874. 
Cuas. Hatiock, Fsg.: ‘ 

DEAR Str—On behalf of our Club, I have just received a very valu- 
able addition to our Kennels at the Park; asplendid pair of beagle 
hound pups of a rare strain, presented by Mr. John B. Sartori of Phil- 
adelphia, who is one of the Directors. This breed of houndsis specially 
good for white hare hunting; they are very musical and tractable, and 
can be trained so that they will follow nothing else. 

I hope you willenjoy many a hunt listening to the music of a pack of 
their descendants, among the thousands of hares in which our grounds 
abound. Very truly yours, F. S. Gigs, 

President Blooming Grove Park. 
[Beagles are not fast enough to follow the white hare, 
nor can they trail, track or travel through snow, which is 
theseasonthe hare changes his coat. The harrier, ora 
small breed of fox hound is the proper breed of dog for 


the white hare.—Ep. ] 


Glew Publications. 


——_—_+—_——__ 


[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resvect. Prices of books insertedwhen 
desired.) 

Ec.LEctTic EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Among the recent new publications designed for the use of the differ- 
ent classes of our public schools, we notice, as worthy of especial atten- 
tion, one called **The School Stage.” Such a work has long been 
wanted. This new collection of juvenile plays for schools and home ex- 
hibitions contains twenty seven new short dialogues and plays for ju- 
veniles. It is handsomely illustrated, with full directions for stage man- 
agement, properties, costumes, &c., in connection with the whole art 
of stage business, which makes it a desirable work forall who en- 
gagein such amusements, These plays, dramas, &c., are by W. H. 
Venable, and the book is furnished at the price of $1 25. Contents un- 
exceptionable. 

Goop Moras AND GENTLE Manners. By Alex. M. 
Grow. A. M. 

This is a work designed for the use of schools as a text book on Moral 
and Social Law. Price $1 25. This work goes into the very essence of 
school teaching, especially upon the much neglected subjects, which 
will be found highly useful in every school and family. No one can 
fail to receive much useful information and profit from a careful reading 
of it. 

Next we have ‘‘Thalheimer’s Ancient History.” A com- 
plete manual of ancient History from the very earilest times to the fall 
of the Western Empire. M. E. Thalheimer, formerly of the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, has done a good service to the cause of education. 
This worx is the fruit of much careful research among the ancient tem- 
ples and other historical objects. Illustrated with drawings and charts 
of the same, ail of which may be relied upon as accurate delineations of 
thetext. Acomplete index and pronouncing vocabnlary adds to its 
value. Asa manualjthe work will, we think, be regarded as near per- 
fect as any work of the kind before the public. The whole of the rich, 
glowing, highly oriental style of historic thought, of historical facts and 
traditions, are admirably blended in one perfect wbole. We think it is 
a work that should have a prominent place in every town library that 
has an historical shelf within its niches. As a whole, concise, reliable 
history, we feel wedo only justice to a well written work. If we were 
to give a strictly critical analysis of this work we might not pass over 
all its points without calling attention to some minor errors which, in a 
second edition, will doubtless be corrected. 


Tue PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. By A. Gallengo. Author 
of “Country Life in Piedmont.”” London: Chapman & Hall. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. pp. 202. $2.25. 

This book is the written experience of the author while on a visit to 
the island of Cuba, and contains much interesting and very reliable mat 
ter concerning this pleasant locality. In this work the extent and re- 
sources of the island are spoken of. He speaks of the Cuba of years ago 
when in the full tide of experiemental slave labor; of the form of gov 
ernment; of the state of society and resources of the island previous to 
the war for the abolition of American slavery. When we had abolished 
slavery and were casting about anxiously as to what we should do with 
our freedmen, the Spanish Antilles were in a state of quietude, left en 
tirely to themselves, in the enjoyment of a full monopoly of its advanta 
gee and disadvantages. The author carries his readers through all the 
exciting topics and vicissitudes incident upon all its changes, up to the 





year 1868, when the death of Isabella united the two contending factions. 
Of the Spanish Government he says: “One feeling, however, Spaniards 
and Creoles may be said to have in common, and this 1s hatred for the 
Spanish Government and its officials. The Spaniards find it for their 
interest to identify themselves with the Mother Country and with its 
rulers, so long as 1n thelr name they contrive to have both the Govern 
ment and the native population at their discreticn, and so long as under 
the name of the Spanish Crown they can manage to defy or to baffle the 
intimations of foreign powers, and the outcry of public opinion for 
negro emancipation. 
Tue WETHEREL AFFAIR. By J. W. De Forest. Author 
of “Overland,” ‘Kate Beaumont,” &c. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
This is one of the class of books that will hold in quiet many of our 
lady readers. It is of the sensational kind of novels, yet only moder- 
ately so; it carries along with the theory of the affair not by any means 
an intricate plot, as any one used to this class of reading would have 
divined the end of the beginning before he or she had reached the mid - 
dle of the book. The character of the Heir at Law is quite a natural 
character of many young men of the present day who, like Wetherel the 
heir disinherited, have a desire to be called “fast young men,” and yet 
who like him, in after life, have not grace enough left to repent and 
like him become good members of society. Almost too many charac- 
ters introduced makes the work somewhat profuse; yet after examining 
its faults—as there are certainly faults within its pages—we feel upon 
the whole to commend it. There are many men of to-day whom the 
portrait of Judge Wetherel would just suit, and so of the femalé char- 
acters, some of whom we love, and as soon as we know them we feel a 
deep interest in them. Nestoria is a well drawn character. She will 
find in her lady readers many sympathetic friends. Of the Count Palos- 
ki we think him a very small rascal, and we are the least pleased with 
the etchings of his character than with any one in the book. We like 
the moral tone of this book—Tupper’s quotations and all. 
————9 


MAGAZINES. 
—__+—_—_—. 


Among the horticultural catalogues of the month we 
would notice with much favor “Vicks Floral Guide.’ To the uninitiated 
in the language of flowers this is the golden key, the open seasame to the 
whole flower world. We cannot do our lady friends and all who love 
the bright and beautiful flowers of earth, a better service than to recom- 
mend them to purchase this Guide. You cannot invest at a better inter- 
est a twenty-four cent stamp than to send it in a letter to Vick and see 
what you receive in return. 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine for February. Boston: Lee & 

Shephard, 

We open this truly boys’ and girls’ magazine, and find it filled to 
overflowing with the good stories and lively chit-chat of the month. We 
can only promise our young readers a treat from the following table of 
contents. They well know in what fields to dig for enduring treasures. 
We say to them, “Go dig, and be learned and wise.” 

“The Coming Wave,” Chap. iv and v. “Your Valentines,” ‘‘The 
Lily and the Cross,” chap. v toix. ‘Running to Waste,” **Riderless,’’ 
a poem; “The Homespun Club,’’ ‘‘Minot’s Ledge Light Honse,*’ -‘The 
Camp in the Gulch,” and a variety of other interesting original papers. 

=" Durfee & Foxcraft subscription managers, 151 Washington street. 


Popular Science Monthly for February. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Among the many papers of this number particularly deserving careful 
attention, we would place before our readers this extract as having a di- 
rect bearing upon one of the great questions of the day: ‘First, as re- 
gards public Schools, I would make provision for simple’ instruction in 
the elements of Physiology and Hygiene, either by the use of some short 
and plain text-book, or, what is still better; by lectures from some com- 
petent resident physician. I confess that I greatly prefer the latter 
method. Not only theory, but experience, leads me to prefer it. Were 
it not that we have made a very great mistake in our systems of public 
instruction, by severing our common school instruction from advanced 
instruction, we stould by this time have a body of teachers in our com- 
monschools abundantly able to lecture to the pupils without a text- 
book. I trust the time will come when provision will be made just as 
thoroughly for advanced instruction as for primary and common school 
instruction, when all will be connected together; when the present il- 
logical separation that exists, under which primary and common school 
educatiou is provided for by the State, and advanced education is left 
very inadequately provided by various religious denominations, will be 
done away with. But at present we have comparatively few teachers in 
our public schools who are competent without text-books to teach a 
subject of this kind; therefore it is that I would have provision made, in 
our larger schools especially, for lectures by resident physicians. That 
the interest of pupils can be roused in this way I know, for I have seen 
it fully tried. It is one of those subjects in which, with alit.le care, the 
great body of school children can be greatly interested, and this without 
the slightest detriment to other subjects. The very change of method 
will make them come back to other subjects of study with renewed 


vigor.” 
—<$ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—_ 


THE DEBATABLE LAND, Between this World and the Next 
By Robert Dale Owen. P 
A book for the scholar, the sceptic, the believer, the scientist and the 

novel reader. A book denounced by the Catholic World as leading to 

the devil, and praised by the Independent as leading to a greater faith 
reverence and love of Christianity... New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


MopERN Omsre. Boston: A. Williams & Co. have just 
pubilshed an oid Spanish game under this title, with full rules and 
directions for playing the same, both for beginners and the more ad- 
vanced players. Itis said to be ‘very good indeed;’’ how good that is 
we will tell yon when we have read it. 

ScHEM’s STATISTICS OF THE WoRLD. We have re- 
ceived from the publisher, G. J, Moulton, of 108 Fulton street. the work 
with the above title, where may be found in convenient form the var. 
ious statistical points in regard to all countries, so necessary for the lit 
erary manor the student, and which take up so much time to find 
compressed in a single volume. .The book in neat form isa very perfect 
statistical compendium, and will be found most useful. 

GEOoLoGIcAL Stories. A series of autobiogra i 
chronological order, by JE. Taylor, F. L.S., F.G. § a 
New York: G.¥. Putnam’s Sons. 1874. : : 

THEORY AND PRACTICE oF NAVIGATIO 
Evers, L.L. D. New York. @. P. Putnam’s Sons, ~ Fe - and 


Hair Hours witH THE Microscops, Being popular 


guide to the use of the microscope as a meons of amusemen 
Illustrated. Edwin Lankester, M. D. New York: i: ny 


1874. 
A aL A A eA 
_ 


—Pedro C. Armijo, or Pete Armijo, as he was better 
known to his numerous American friends, the well-known 
sheep-king of Albuquerque, New Mexico, committed sui- 
cide by shooting himself on Jan. 7th, the cause, it is said 
being a disappointment in love. ; : 


————~+e 

—Sleep obtained two hours before midnight, when the 

negative forces are in operation, is the rest. which most re- 
cuperates the system. 


emcee Serre 
—Naugatuck is the only town in Connecticut bearing an 
Indian name. 
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Miscellaneous Advertise ments. 





FIRE ARMS! 


SEWING MACHINES! 


* New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted py NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and renowned 
throughout the world for military, hunting, and tar- 
5 purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 
IC CARTRIDGES, &c. 


Also Maunfacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the’ 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and -_ re- 
mium over all other machines at the great Centr ew 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and possessing the best COMBINATION of 
ood qualities, namely, light running. smooth, noise- 
ess. rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 
22" Send for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Intron, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 

OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 


tion a specialty. 
ot oods sent everywhere by express, marked 





Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MING PAGAL, 


5O Fulton St., N. Y. 
Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


"Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


KRUG & CO.,’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


4 4 , 

A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 
SoLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
No, 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 

To be had of all family grocers, 10 26 


J < H. BATT i od 
DEALER IN 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs for collec- 
tions, and Buck’s 
heads, and Game 
Birds for ee 
men as ty. 

Taxidermist’s 
tools, eyes atra 
materials. Also 
aqu cement, 
gold-fish, mock- 
ing-bird food, 


c. 
Taxiderm 
nracticed. in ail 
its yo ng 

? 





New Utrecht, New York. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Important Notice. 


For the coming drawings, commen January 8th, 
we have reduced the price of tickets as follows: 


Wholes $20,+ $10,185, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2,1-20$1 
We are - an orders. ee ont 
upon Bie, — = = paid for Spanis 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


iit Wall{Street, N. Y. 


Hotels. 
St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newl 
urnished throughout, rt first-class table wit! 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, { Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


G. L. Peasopy, 











Sportsmen's Goods. 
ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 
No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Noodles & Fish-Hooks, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KInps OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 


o-—— 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
‘BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially usefal for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal a 


andDruggists. 





il of Merit, Vienna, 1873, 


Ue 


ROCH B28: 


PEERLESS & PLAIN 


FINE CUT CHEWING, 
Wakhity "ake 
put Cavendish omoking : 
,orsen lirect to ours 
oli ah ohn d—ammedsr: 





Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.: 

Srns—A friend of mine sent me, with a transport 

of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,” which I dec 
e best Tobacco I ever smoked. We have very good 
tobacco in Vienna—Turkish and H. » but “Vanity Fair’’ 
isthe King ofall, by its aromatic flavor and the right sortof 
strongness. M friend in New York got an appointment in 
California, by that reason I apply immediately to you, begging 
u to send me for the enel ten dollars, a supply of “Vanity 
Fair.” and send with the next steamer to Germany. If there 
isa German firm that val = excellent ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” I 


te enclose me the 
a age Dr. Jos. Hyzrz. 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER 
“BELLE.” 


The artistic rtrait of this REMARKABLE 
ANIMAL, the champion field dog of England has 
been cularged by a celebrated animal painter of 
this city, and cut on stone, and also Photographed 

y erick, of Broadway, and is now ready for de- 
livery. The size of the dog is 6x4 inches, mounted 
on superior card board. ie Pedigree and points 
made in the late great field trials for all aged Pointers 
and Setters is also given. 


Price One Dollar per pair by Mail. Discount to the 
Trade. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
‘Thomas Sparks, 


Shot & Bar Lea 


anufacturer, 
(Established 1808 ] P 


Office, No. 121 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper Shell Creaser. 


NEW, SIMPLE and EFFECTIVE. It fastens the 


shot wad firmly, lessens recoil, and improves the pat- 
tern. Can also be used as a loader, and is easily car- 


FOR SALE BY ALL GUN DEALERS. 
Sent by mail for $%.50, in ordering give size of shell. 


W. B. HALL, Lancaster, Penn. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &c. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more — than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 

Ward, Russell & Co., 


28 AND 80 Futon Sr., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF . 


BIRDS ANIMALS 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &c., 


55 Chatham Street, 
3d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 
0 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST p LIV 
SPECIMENS OF oe ae ey 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS. 
HENRY REICHE. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 








CHAS. REICHE. 
11-63 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SUSTANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLES 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 


SHING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKS. 
Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast. Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


—:0: — 
lit Bamboo, Trout and Saimon Rods and Reels 
®P e = Specialty. 


—:0:— 


Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 
One of the “Forest anD STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 
could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


s1 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 13-26 


KELLOGG & DECKER, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic 
Society, and Presentation 
Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 

19 N. William Street,“ New York. 

10-62 








THE LONDON, 





455 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


| WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. WEL as SAREERT. TRIPE SUP 


Everything served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 
rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE PAHKINS, Proprietor. 


SALMON SPAWN 


FOR SALX. 
For the purpose of accommodating private 
who may wish to engage in SALMON BREEDING I 
- eae by = : © nmleden of Fish and 
er for sale i 2 
On aranen a limited quantity of SAL. 


$5 PER THOUSAND EGGS. 


Wr aremied te ad good ie... The time for 
@é4tribution is rapidly approaching, an ti ish- 
ing to order should doso {mmediately. ‘Address oe 


CHAS. G@. ATKINS, Bucksport, Maine. 


inning ee ar 
eC 
NO COMMISSION CHARGED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulare 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
wz, 0 Chatham St., New York. 


@@ll. F.CROTES CO. 
Turners & Dealers 
se in Ivory, 





114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone. Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tyvory Goods. 


Clothing and Surnishing Good3. 














FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 
No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 


Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK, 
: et 
aa" with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 


ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


ICELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER 
328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 


CUFFS TO ORDER, 
-—AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety 
8-20 


? 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD _ ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 


Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK 
20: 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECRIVE PROMPT," 


ATTENTION. 
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SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 


a SPECIALTY. 


OD = SS . 
We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 


Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, snd other makers. 
A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 
sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THOS. OTIS LEROY & Co., 


Patent Shot & Lead Works, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MAN\IFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
American Standard, Patent Sifted 
EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT, 


Compressed Shot 
AND 


BAR LEAD. 


DE. FOWLER'S PATENT 
HARD RUBBER REEL. 
"The Gem.” 





Imperisnable, Light as a Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Out of Order. 


Numerons letters of recommendation have been re- 
esived from the most experienced anglers in America, 
hly approving of this Reel, prominent among 
_ are Mr. Seth Green and the Hon. Robt. Roose- 
velt. 

This Reel, the latest contribution to the angler’s 
outfit has now been before the public for one year, 
and we have yet to hear of the firat complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
25-61 48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





~ 
py as _ 0. 
TR i G 
untae) SHA apene ere 
NO FOOT 
NO FROG No voor. NO HORSE. 
How to shoe Borses 
IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 

How to Care all Foot Ailments. 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Gooprnover Horse Sxoz. 41 Dey Street, New York. 


Mead’s Patent Safety 


EXPLOSIVE BULLET CARTRIDGE. 


For Sharpe’s, Remington, Government, Winchester, 
Spencer, Ballard and all other rifles, Smith & 
Wesson’s No. 3 Revolver, &c., &c., 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by 
JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 
204 Broadway, New York. 
GP" Send for Circular. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsmen's Goads. 


This Rifle, after being tested mm the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. 8. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sy5 
tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, say of it, 
‘that it is the best rifle they have seen, or of which 
they have any knowledge. They therefore recom 
mend it for trial in the hands of the oes. A seven 
pound carbine on this plan, with coarse military sights, 
has made better targets at Creedmoor ths past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 
oo weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 
sights, 

We are now making these guns to suppiy- the nu- 
merous demands, and wiil soon have them in the 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices:— 

SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 
carrying from 8 to8 cartels, 70 to 85 grs. of 

- Powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8to 10 lbs. 

= Weight $60.00 

and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 
gts. of lead, carrying 3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 

= Ibs. from $1 

and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry 3 
to9 cartridges. 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead 

E from $40 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 
grs., from $60.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 
to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, from. . $30.0) 

and upwards. : 

The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 
dered, will be 45-100. 

; All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 834 Wall St., N. Y. 


Solid 
Silver Ware, 


Qur Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 

Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


Horham Manul @ (0, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R.I. 


HAZARD POWDER C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sporting, Rifleand Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


** ELECTRIC,” in 1 Ib. canisters. 
*‘ AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 

* DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 3, 4.and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 lb. cans and 6} lb. kegs, 

* KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 11b. and 5 Ib. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6 } lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 


The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


SS Wall Street, New York. 


A. G. HAZARD, President. 
Taos. 8. Porz, Secretary. 


NO QUININE. NO QUININE. 
WOODWARD’ CHARM, 


or Feverand Ague Specific. 
On thing is positive, that a certain, permanent cure 
can be relied upon in all miasmatic or billious disor- 
ders, The proprietor has given it to many hun 
in the last fifteen years, and has yet to hear ofa 
single case where it failed to do good with its ex- 
traordinary virtues. Sent by anywhere on re- 
ceipt of one dollar. Address 


WOoOoODWaARD’s CHARM, 
P. O. BOX 2832 NEW YORK CITY, 


Sportsmen’s Goods, 


REMINGTON 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


les and Sot Guns 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports, Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and_ material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last...—From N. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1873. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable peororemenn pean only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


Br gech-Loading Doupy, 


GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS. 


Fishing Tackle 


SPORTSMEN'S GOODS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., 
NEW YORK. 
- 0 
Agents for he United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols, 





Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID; BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


{IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR SALE.—That really desiraple house, 239 
Gates avenue, adjoining the residence of the sub- 
scriber, beautifully frescoed and finished; lot 238x100. 
Price $9,000. Cash $3,750, balance can remain. Ap- 
ply to CHAS. HALLOCK, Office of Forest and Stream. 


ANTED—A second-hand Brass Yacht Gun, inch 

to inch and a half bore, on carriage. Also Cork 

emyete. Address E. M., this office, eating rice, 
‘ an. 


Brook "Trout, 


AND YOUNG FISH: FOR 
FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
2” Ponds laid out and instructions given. tf 


~ 


W. & C. SCOTT & SOKS 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1872. 


Scott’s Illustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 25 cents 
_ by mail. Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 


AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 

Also all other makes. .Greener, Westley Richards, 
Webley, Remington. Wesson, &c. 

A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 

Bussey’s, Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
shooting practice. 

Fine Bronze Yacht Quns on mahogany carriages 
Complete. as furnished the New York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


REMOVAL. 


O—- — 


Bradlond & Anthony, 


Importers and Dealers in 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, GERMAN AND 
FRENCH 


CUTLERY, 


Faney Hardware 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 
FORBEs’ 


PATENT ACHME CLUB SKATES, 


AND FOR 


WINSLOW'S POPULAR SKATES, 


HAVE 2EMOVED TO THEIR FORMER LOCATION 


186 WASHINGTON ST., 


Boston. 


ui FEBRUARY 2, 1874. 


aChiva rls 


rywatT SPLENID NEW FIELD GAME WHICH 
- created such an excitement at Newport, g 
Branch and eisewhere last. season, will be brought out 
~ spring, in ooria OD oe $50; gin styles, at fol- 
owing prices: $1 s . 3 $100; $250; $500; 
$1,000. As this beautiful game cannot be described 
in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cataloguc 
containing rules and full description, free to any one 
on a. 
oe & LEF GAME.CO., Worcester, Mass. 
‘ 


“itis morein accordance with the spirit and feel 
ings of the reading public of America than any other 
magaziue that is publishad.""— Daily Graphic, N. Y. 

“The ‘Galaxy’ is always more a magazine than any, 
and more varied in its range than any other.”"—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“The ‘Grlaxy’ eminently deserves its name, and we 
feeltempted to say that this present number is the 
best magazine number that we have ever come 

-across.’’— St. Louis Daily Globe. 
—— 0 ——— 
Why not have the very best Liter- 
ary Magazine in the Country? 


THE GALAXY 


IS THE BEST AND MOST ABLY EDITED 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
eeceeeecteee{ eeengees 


Who would not give $4 for suck 
a Magazine fora year? , 


Genin: 
SHELDON & COMPANY, --> 
Feb 2-1t New Yort _. 


OME! HOME!! HOME!!!— 

At Flushing, six miles from New Yorksidbo — 
trains daily from 6 A. M. to 12.at night; a 
mutation ticket free. ; 

(Fare 8c. by package ti tes Seem 

For sale, a French slate roof House, in with 
brick; gas, water, marble mantle; good é cS 
connections, with double plot of ground, gutte re 
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